



















































Late Shri M. D. Nagabhushansa 


India is a country of righteousness. It is the birth place of religiousness and 
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Shunning all publicity he served people enthusiastically, 
leaving the sorrowing family and friends. 


He died very young 
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Cultural and Social Activities. The Book, Music of Madhva Monks of Karnataka 
written by Mahamahopadyaya Rashtra Bushana Dr. R. Sathyanarayana has been 

dedicated to the memory of Shri M D. Nagabhushansa as a mark of our respect to 
his devotion to music and Musicians. May his soul rest in peace. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


‘Music of the Madhva Monks of Karnataka* attempts to 
examine the contribution to our music of five monks 
belonging to the madhva faith viz. Siipadaraya, Vyasaraya, 
Vadiraja, Vijaylndra tirtha and Raghavendia tlrtha. When 
my friend Sri H.G. Raraachandra Rao, Secretary of the 
<Snana Jyoti Kala Mandira desired from me an article on the 
contribution of Raghavendra tirtha to Karnataka music for 
inclusion in a souvenir, I pleaded that the available dat a 
on the subject was too meagre. When l was allowed a 
wider latitude in the choice of the subject, my thoughts 
turned to the theme of the contribution of the madhva 
monks to Indian music in general and to Karnataka music in 
particular because such contribution is significant to both 
the founding and structuring of our modern music and 
because a separate, systematic study on this subject has no 1 
been so far taken up. About a century after the sage 
Sri Vidyarauya laid the foundations of Karnataka music 
through his raga mela concept, a tiain of composers 
belonging to both the vyasakuta and the dasakuta lecensions 
of the madhva faith continued the work in Karnataka and 
contributed foundational, empirical structures, especially in 
tala and prabandha. Sripadaraya inauguiatcd, proliferated 
01 stabilised many new musical forms which served as 
archetypes or piototypes, thus defining or characterising in 
part the genius of Karnataka music; VySsaiaya became a 
bridge between the textual stream and the new, popular 
stream of this music ; his brilliant disciple Vadiraja still 
remains the most prolific and the vaiied composer among 
the monks ; another monk-disciplc Vijaylndra tirtha was 
also a composer ; yet another brilliant disciple, 
Purandaradasa is widely veneiated as ‘Karnataka-sangita- 
pitamaha’ because of his multiple musical contributions. 
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Traditional nwdhva orthodoxy associates MadhvacSrya 
and his second successor Narahaii tlril» with mus.cal 

a.■ complement. I have, questioned elsewhere (in a mono¬ 
graph on Srlpidarlya being prepared foi the press) the 
authenticity and antiquity of the songs ascribed to Narahari 
tmha. Traditional belief in the musicianship of 
Madhvscarya may be tiaeed to two verses in the Sumadhva- 

vijaya : 

ityam-eva go-.vl^yato ’pi kutracit sadasi janarthito 
javat 1 

puspam-nta phalam aho vidadhe jana-suptids ‘nupama- 
giina-sampada ll 1 2 

[At the request of She people of the place called Go (a), 
he sang such rich music that it killed them to sleep and 
thrilled the trees there to blossom and bear fruit (out oi 
season) to their wondei.] 

Um padya*pra$i-gadit:uu tu mtirchayitvi 
tanAnim-ucitafayldya pahcamiidysb 1 
3 andharam dyu^vi^yam-ujyvalam srjanto 

gritmani te prajaggr-akakkkamra-kabthab !1" 

[(The gandbarva^ sang in faultless voice the (lauda- 
t0Ty ) stanza -.'composed by the gods on Madhvicfcrya) 
Sitting it to the celestial gandh ira-fiiikna, modulating n m 
terms of appropriate tanas beginning with paftcama en- r J 

The second verse refers, not to the musical abilities of 
MadhvJ.cJtrya but to those of the gandharvas, who santt his 
praise The first verse indicates that Madhvacaiya was a 

1. N -rayana, Pap&ita-, Snmadhva^vijaya, 10,53; With 
the comm. of Chalari Seshacharya, ed - 
Krishnachaiya, D.S.* Sri Ramakrishna Dvaita -vedanta* 
pathashala. Bangalore, 1952 

2, ibid. 16.50 
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music performer par excellence but doe? not say that he was 
a composer. No musical composition is ascribed to him, 
even by tradition. The Sumadhva-vijaya contains nothing 
which could refute a suggestion that this verse may contain 
only a poetic license or hyperbole. It may be noted that 
the supernatural power ascribed to music here viz. thrilling 
plants to yield sprouts, flowers and fruits out of season is a 
poetic convention of which the composers of both the 
vyasakuta and the dasakuta were aware, as has been shown 
in the present study (pp. 181,182). This is why Madhvacarya 
and Narahari tirlha have not been taken up for study in 
this book. 

The present work is confined to the musical contri. 
butions of only those samnyasins who ascended madhva- 
pithas. It is interesting to ponder that these belong to a, 
particular, single strand of Sisya-paiampara. Material 
composed by the dasakuta composers such as Purandaradasa 
Vijayadasa, Jagannathadasa, and Helavankatte Giriyamma 
is used here only for illustration, comparison or for tracing 
the course of evolution of a given musical form. Thus, 
Vijayindra tiitha was a disciple of Vyasaraya, as indicated 
above. More songs of Vijayindra tirtha than are examined 
here are said to be available in manuscript ; unfortunately, 
I did not have access to these for examination, analysis or 
evaluation. Raghavendra tirtha is Vijayindra’s disciple’s 
disciple ; only one song ascribed to his authorship is now 
available. He is included here only because he flourished 
in both Tamilnadu and Karnataka in a period which was 
crucial to the evolution of the viija keyboard, and therefore 
of the intervallic and melodic aspects of our music. As a 
vainikawho held an influential position in society, it is 
not unlikely that he participated in such evolution. The 
development of the vlija keyboard is discussed in this book 
in some detail in terms of intervals, accordatuiae etc. of the 
times so that the melodic frames which were contempoiary 
could be attempted for reconstruction and restoration. 
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The term ‘munitraya’ is applied in madhva orthodoxy 
collectively to Madhvacarya, Jayatirtha and Vyasaraya ; the 
term ‘yatitraya’ is occasionally employed in the present 
woik to refer collectivel to Siipadaraya, Vyasaraya and 
Vadiraia. (orthodoxy: body of received beliefs and doctiines, 
esp. in religion or theology). 


‘Music of the Madhva Monks of Karnataka’ is a new 
endeavoui in Indian musicology : it subjects purely 
empirical (literary) material to structural analysis in a] 
historical method and arrives at tenable musicologicae 
conclusions. So far as I am aware, this is the first book ot 
its kind in mateiial and treatment. Theie is still an 
important and urgent need to collect and collimate the 
musical tradition of the vast material of the handasa litera 
ture. I hope such a study would be taken up soon befoie 
even the traces of such musical tradition - such as it is 
todav-arc eroded fiom our musical soil by the spate of 
arbitrary usage and individual fancy in musical setting or 
performance. 


I am very thankful to the Gnana Jyoti Kala Mandira 
Bangalo; e,especially its President Sri D.Madhavamurthy and 
Secretary Sri H. G. Ramaehandra Rao for the honoui 
accorded to this small wo: k by publishing it. My thanks 
are due to the Director, Kannada Adhyayana Samsthe, 
University of Mysore, Mysore and to Dr. T.N. Nagaiathna, 
Head of the Section cn Research on Haiidasa Literature 
therein, for permission to peruse seme of the songs ot 
Vadiiaja and Prasanna Venkatadasa before publication. I 
am also thankful to Messrs Udaya Ravi Printers Mysore 
for the printing and get up ot this book. I apologise or 
the printing errors which have crept into the book. 
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I have written ‘Music of the Madhva Monks of 
Karnataka’ in the hope that it would stimulate more and 
better studies in the field and that it would create an 
awareness and appreciation ot the sustained and significant 
services rendered by the Madhva Monks of Karnataka to our 
music and culture. 


Trayeelakshmi, R. SATHYANARAYANA 

Mysore, 

September 11, 1988 
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I INTRODUCTION 


In the cultural history of India, a renaissance was 
inaugurated in about the 12th cent. A.C. It convoked its 
sources, internal and external forces and stresses, culminated 
into a distinct morphic entity and manifested in the South; 
it reached its zenith in the 15th—16th centuries. The role of 
the vai§$ava saints of Karnataka in this renaissance is 
major, influential, still functionally relevant, manysided. 

The hoary brahmanical religion of the vedas had in the 
Karnataka of the 11 th—12th cent, become prey to superstition, 
uncritical custom, dissipated concepts and values and to 
over-rigid conventions as well as conformities; it had 
hence lost its vigor and rigor. Since samskfta alone was 
deemed language of the gods and language fit for gods, the 
spiritual aspirations, religious, doctrinal and dogmatic 
values, philosophical enquiries and the code of conduct 
which were enshrined in samskfta became inaccessible to 
the common man who therefore receded from them. The 
vernacular languages were pioscribed from disseminating 
these. Incessant Islamic invasions had eroded economic, 
social, religious and cultural bases in the life-style of 
people ; disunity and anarchy loomed large on the political 
scene. As a consequence, dark and heavy clouds of 
discontent, discord, turbulence, insecurity, bigotry, 
excessive prescription of conduct and morality gathered 
on the firmament of Karnataka ; the thunder of revolt, the 
lightning flashes of brilliant harmonisation, the rainstorm 
of re-creation became inevitable. 
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One such protestant force was the virasaiva religicn. Its 
proponents protested apainstthe prescjipticns and proscrip¬ 
tions of the vedic religion which had grown irrational; 
they resented the hypocritical conduct and discrimination 
ushered in by the system of vaina a$ ama, violence practised 
in the sacrifices etc. They diew inspiration from aradhya- 
&aiva, paSupata and various foims of iaivism which were 
already prevalent in Kai nataka, as also from the many schools 
of Saiva philosophy prevailing in Kashmir, Andhra and 
Tamilnadu and founded the ‘viia.’saivism or endowed it 
with a new dimension ; they beat a new, independent, 
eclectic path in spiritual endeavour, religious doctrine and 
practice, society and culture. This religion had its bases 
in love of all humanity, equality of all men, the sustenance 
and enrichment of the individual’s moral and ethical conduct, 
dignity of earning one’s living by one’s own physical labour, 
envisioning of God and auspiciousness in everything that 
exists, equal respect and status for all social strata, simplified 
code of conduct; mystic experience gained for itself an 
important and prominent role in this religion. 

This revolution is witnessed in the literary expression of 
the Siva&arana-s, reflecting novelty in theme, poetic 
structure, style etc. Thus a song form called vacana 
emerged which is not set to t'la. not constrained by specific 
restrictions, lies structurally between prose and veise and 
outside the perimeter of‘classical’ music-reflecting the attitude 
dnu olidantepdduve (I sing as I please). For the first time in a 
vernacular language, the vacana gave expression to intros¬ 
pection, self criticism, self exploration, ethics, philosophy 
and a code of personal and social conduct; it became the 
confluence of bhava-anubhava-anubhava. Other musico- 
literary forms such as mantragopya, kalajnana, namavali, 
srsapadya and tattvapada as well as tripadi, ragale and 
kanda which emerged in their new forms in kanna<,la at this 
time were also sung in these times. The virasaiva literary 
productions appear to conform to an implicit convention that 
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the subject matter shall not veer from Siva, SivaSaia^a and 
Saiva doctrine. The liteiaiy style of old kannada moulted its 
complexity and terseness so as to lealise poetic beauty in 
simple forms. Poetic beauty extended into musical forms. 
Music and liteiature became important means in the search 
ior the soul ; simple devotion became important among the 
pathways of worship. 

By and large, viraSaivism stood in opposition to 
brahmaria-religion and emerged as an explosion from it. Its 
leaders felt that refutation of other faiths-especially 
brahmaija- was as important as defence of their own in 
order to strengthen the common man’s faith in it. Such 
refutation often became extremist. Condemnation and 
intolerance are too often the characteristic of the exuberance 
of compaigners of new religions. It is true that the brahmana 
dharma appeared to lose its vigor and glow for about two 
hundred years because of dominance of virasaivism. It is 
equally true that brahmana dhaima gathered its forces to 
meet the challenge of the aggressive rivalry and sharpness of 
refutation by viiaSaivism. In a sharp reactionary movement 
the brahmana dhaima Was revitalised by the saints of both 
vyasakuja and dasakuta of the newly emerging madhava 
philosophy. They reified again the hoary values of sanatana 
dharma and cultuie on the anvil of contemporary relevance 
in the frame of dualistic philosophy and of hhagavata dharma ; 
they reintei preted, propagated and stabilised these values. 
In order to accomplish-this, they preferred the aid of the 
language of the people - the nonliterary, colloquial variety- 
and of music. They achieved their objective in two mutually 
complementary streams ; a scholarly exposition in samskrta 
of the doctrines of dvaita philosophy by ascetic heads of 
monasteries ; popular exposition in kannada of the message 
of the vedas and upanisats transcending creed, caste or color, 
using music as the medium. The learned and the lay were 
alike embraced thus by them. 
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First, they replaced samskrta with kannada in the 
everyday religious practice of ritual compendium, conduct 
and custom in the context of brahma^a dhaima. This was 
inaugurated by Naraharitlitha in the 14th century and was 
firmly established in popular use in the next century by 
Sripadaraja. Second, the musical compositions of ‘classical’ 
music of the had for their theme piaise, piayer, devotion 
or submission to the king, patron etc. This yielded place to the 
praise, self offering and surrender to God. This is a chaiacte- 
risticofthe 15th century religions in South India.The haridasa-s 
and madhva monks, vira&aiva saints such as f\ijaguija and 
Sarpabhusaria, Andhra saint composers such as Taljapakam 
Aijijamacarya, his descendents, and Bhadiacala Ramadasa, 
Tamilnadu composers such as the musical trinity (Tyagaraja, 
Muddusvami Diksita, Syamafcastii) and a host of their si§ya- 
parampara took this up in the 16th-19th centuries and built 
up new mutual dimensions among spiritual quest, devotional 

literature and music. It has thousands of songs in which the 
sung word dominated to such an extent as to render musical 
aesthesis almost secondary, swelled our music. These 
enabled the use of music as an instrument of propagation of 
cultural and spiritual values, ethical and virtuous conduct. 
As a consequence, vedic culture could be revitalised and 
carried to eveiy nook and coiner of the counliy. The 
vyasakuta and dasakuta composers and singers pruned music 
to an attractive medium so that even the common man could 
sing or play it without detracting from its ‘classicity’. They 
elevated it into such a great, pervasive institution that the 
qualifications prescribed for a composer by sahgitasastra 
were brushed aside so that even ordinary men and women 
could pour out into this musical format their poetic urges, 
spiritual and mystic experience etc. and sing them in glow 
and ecstacy. This amazing institution continues to thrill and 
throb with life even today. It is possible to witness the mira¬ 
cle of young and old persons who are not learned or skilled in 
the ways of the mundane world but who are intensely involved 
with sanatana dharma, deeply loyal to their own religious 
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faith, and who live everyday the life of bhagavata dharma- 
compose ex tempore and sing many a lovely devaranama, 
ugabhoga and suladi even in these humdrum, starkly realism- 
ridden days. The rhythms, tempos, and the raga-bhavas 
which are enshrined in such traditional, popular lore could 
be a challenge, even inspiration to the ‘white collar’ or 
high-brow musician. 

Thus while the music of virasaiva saint singers spread 
and settled in a folk format against a background of religious 
practices in an anibaddha (not set to tala) form, the music of 
the vai§$ava saint singers adopted this background in both. 
nibaddha (set to tala) and anibaddha format and developed for 
itself for the first time a ‘classical’ or ‘Sastriya’ format. 
The royal patronage it enjoyed-except perhaps in the case 
of Vyasaraya-was little enough. At least two other facts led to 
this situation: our music had developed over the centuries such 
internal pressures that it was ripe for a renaissance ; the 
vais^ava saint singers allowed themselves to become instru¬ 
ments of this because of their integral vision of our culture 
and the role of music therein, their establishing an unbroken 
line of composers and singers and their sustained propagation 
of both the foim and content of this musifc. They had acquired 
high expertise in both art music and composing ; each 
generation took up the work of its piedeeessors and conti¬ 
nued it through piolifciation of song* and consolidation 
of foim. They helped to eiect the four pillars of our music 
edifice-raga, tala, prameya (theory and research) and 
prabandha (song) and wrought important and fai-reaching 
changes in each of these. 

This is not to say that vernacularisation, bhakti move¬ 
ment and bhagavata dharma were confined to Karnataka 
alone. These had taken firm roots in Tamilnadu and 
Maharashtra. The madhva ascetics and saints had assimi¬ 
lated these traditional,values and contemporary influences. 
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travelled over most of South India, settled in Karnataka 
and endeavored over some five centuries to enrich the soul 
of the common man in both these areas. 

* * * 

The way that Indian music has grown is interesting, 
its foundations were laid by seers and sages ; its textual 
tradition was fostered by kings, philosohers, yogis , 
ministers generals, yajmkas, tantriks ; the corpus of 
compositions has come into being because of saints, 
devotees, seekers of the soul ; this is not to say that 
professional musicians, composers and musicologists did 
not contribute to its growth ; it is they that maintained the 
mainstream of music. But little of professional contribution 
to iastra and the prabahndha has remained today compared 
to nonprofessional contribution 

• fit ' '■> 1 : * : :£•: i 0 

This is a peculiarity of Indian music ; this is true, by 
and large, even today. 

Karnataka music is a case in point. It is not only the 
professional music composers who have given us a wealth 
of song forms, but detached ascetics, God-intoxicated 
devotees, saints seeking the eternal soul, compassionate 
men of God who sought to refoim their fellowmen. It is 
monks and savants of the madhva faith who bieathed new 
life into our music and transmuted it into what is Karnataka 
music today. An attempt is made here to describe 
briefly the contributions of the gieat sannyasins 
5ripadaraya, Vyasaraya, Vadiraja, Vijayindra and Ragha- 
vendra Tirtha who flourished as the pontiffs of various 
madhva mathas between the 15th and 17th cent. A.C. as 
well as the musical climate prevailing during their times. 

The discussion of the musical climate surrounding these 
madhva monks will be based on data obtained strictly from 
musicological treatises which were composed by kannadiga-s 
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in times and regions from which the hailed so that both theory 
and practice of music may be mutually conciled. Only three 
songs of Naiahari Tiitha are available today. The ‘adya-s’ 
of the vai§nava bhakti movement in Karnataka are assumed 
here to belong to a post-Sripadaraja period. 1 Therefore 
Sripadaraya is considered here as beginning this epoch. The 
following chronological equations are adopted in this paper. 

Sripadaraya = Kallinatha : Sahgitakalanidhi, comm. 

Sarngadeva, Sahgitaratnakara 

Vyasaraya, Vadiraja= Ramamatya : Svaramelakalanidhi 

Pundarikavitthala : Sadragacandrodaya, 
Ragamala, Ragamanjari, Nartana- 
nirnaya 

Vijayindra Tirtha, 

Raghavendra Tirtha — Somanatha : Ragavibodha, Govinda 

Dik§ita : Sangitasudha, Venkata 
makhin: Caturdandiprakasika, 

Mudduvenkatamakhin : Raga- 

laksanam, Tulaja : Sangita saramftam 

Somanatha is included here because of his significant 
contribution to the vT$a keyboard. Mudduvenkatamakhin and 
Tulaja are included here because they form a facile bridge 
between the above texts and our own times. 


1 Varadaraja Rao, G. (ed.), £rlpadarajara kftigalu* 
introduction, pp. xiv-xviii 
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Sripadaraya was born at AbbSru near Cannapaiia^t 
(c. SO km. from Mysore City), pi charily spent his early day.-; 
ill ere, received initial ion into sanuyisa from Svajpavatpa 
tirtba ai Srrraftgam in Tamilnadu, spent several years there, 
finally ea-mc to Mujublgi In in Kolar district in Karnataka 
and seitled there nil his last day?-. He lived probably (or PS 
years {[404 1502 A C.)* 

Of the 101 songs noticed* collated from S palm leaf MSS. 
74 paper MSS. and 30 impress! typis sources, 65 have 
d ifferent degrees of consensus, from a minimum of 2 to a 
maximum of 22 sources. Two are variants* 6 are of ambi¬ 
guous authorship; 28 compiled from unique sources. Besides, 
10 songs of Pnrandaradasa are received in transmission as 
3rlpadaraya’s: 2 3 4 5 pait of one song is possibly of Jagannathadasa 
rather than of SripSdarava {and is collated from II paper 
MSS and 2 printed sources). s A typological analysis of ihesc 
yields 3 s-.rlidis, 15 uglbhogas, 1 Vfttanama, one Jamaica, 
6ns Enitiphonalsong;. the jest are ‘pada*’. The vfitanama 
Structure is called bhsamajagita or.irhgara-parijafa. Among 
the padas may be recognised ihe prototypes of the modern 
krti and javali: two are lullabies; besides the e types, 
H] ipadaiiya has also pioneered in kannaca and in Karnalaka 
music venagiia {glories of the Lord's Time music), gopi gita 
(pnngv of separation of the go pis :tnd their yearning for 
Kt-fipa) and bhiamaragita (a song od the same erotic theme 
inspired from the Bhagavata pur^am 1 }. 


2 Ibid. loe. eit. p. xxxjii 

~ Ibid. loe. cil. pp. Ixxxiv-taxxvn, 345-349 

4 Ibid. no. 20, pp. 49-65 

5 jukamiml, Blaagavata piiraMm, 10.47J1-2.S 
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The feregoing song types may be briefly analysed for 
structural characteristics and trends. The three suladis (nos. 
2, 7 and 30) have 8, 9 and 5 stanzas respectively, followed 
by the ‘jati’. Together, they use all the suladi talas, but 
not ragaija mathya and jhombada; the talas are not 
indicated by their laghu-jatis, thus suggesting that the tala-s 
were employed in their chapu forms in fact tempo. This a 
trend which is observed in all later suladis. In each suladi, 
the length of lines in a given stanza is approximately the 
same and differs from stanza to stanza, more or less parallel 
with the avaita length of the tala. In ugabhogas, the 
number of lines is va.iable ; in any given ugabhoga the lines 
may or may not be of the same or similar length. 

Sripadaiaya’s dandaka 6 is called uddai?(la by him 7 
and is entitled Lak§minrsimha-pradurbhava. It has for 
its theme the manifestation of Lord Naiasimha as an 
incarnation of Visnu at the prayer of Prahlada. It is a 
metrical translation of the 8th chapter of the seventh book 
of Bhagavata puianam with scintillating flashes of originality. 
It is the only dandaka of its kind in kannada. 8 It is 
composed in 22 sections (kadavaka), 544.5 lines and 2178 
five-morae prosodial (ra-gana) units. Each kadavaka is 
thematically selfsufficient. The prosodial structure 
is very close to that of lalita ragale in kannada. It is 
replete with a wealth of beautiful alliteration and 
onomatopoeia. 

Vrttanama is a musical form in which a metrical 
structure (vftta, sometimes also called Sloka) alternates 


6 Varadaraja Rao, G., op. cit. no. 23, pp.225-242 

7 ibid loc.cit. 11. 537-8, p.242 

8 Krishtacharya, Hulaguru-, Karnataka Sangitavu, 
Dasakutavu, pp. 116, 117; idhem, Haridasasahitya, 
pp. 272-276 
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With the stanza (called nama or pada) of a song. Vrtta 
and nama together form a unit. Such units vary in numbci 
from composition to composition. The metrical form as 
also the pada ( = nama) structure are also variable. The 
vrttanama commences with a pallavi which may or may 
not be followed by anupallavi and the padas which follow 
are regarded as the carafla-s of the same song. Thus the 
whole vrttanama is one single song-a mahaprabandha, 
to borrow a term from Sarvajna SomeSvara* - possessing 
unity in both literaiv and musical theme, with alternately 
recurring nibaddha and anibaddha segments. The entire 
song may have been sung in a single laga and a single 
tala ; or, it may have been sung in ragamalika and 
talamalika. 

The vrttanama is a creation of Vai§nava saints, 
probably of Sripadaraya himself; for, the earliest available 
model is his. He may have drawn inspiration from two 
song types which were widely known during his time 
in art music : vrtta and ragakadamba. 

\Ttta is a prabandha of ancient Indian music. 
It is described by Matanga in a passage, which is 

unfortunately full of lacunae; it states that it was composed 
in any one of the metrical forms: arya, dvipatha, gatha, 
jethaka, tetaka, etc. without the restricting, specific 
tala prescription. 10 Jagadekamalla (?Jagannathamalla?) is 
extracted by Ramakrishna Kavi 11 to say this song is set to 
a tala which is appropriate to the metie and ib sung w ith 
or without svaras. Haripaladeva describes it as composed 

9 Some&vara, Sarvajna-, Manasollaya, 4.16. 192, p. 60 

10 Matanga, Brhaddefci, 378, p. 143 

11 Ramakrishna Kavi, (comp.), BharatakoSa, p. 6^2. 
Extant MSS of Jagadekamalla’s SangltacOdamafli co 
not describe vrtta piabandha. 
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i c percussive syllables), tenna 
of pata (onomatopoeic P (laudatory 

(auspicious syllables re and «) *" d J w cor any) 

words) appropriate to the subjec ^^ is the name of a 

ragas. 14 According to Som a ra _ ga?a is followed 

particular prosod.al structure ^ a guru and , aghu . 

by a jagaija thice time^, own. 13 Pingalanaga 

He offers an fflu.ti.twn of h» ^ ^ of ten 

describes it as a metre m w d ha Bhalta ofters, 

units of guru-laghu. 11 HaUyudha^ t ^^o n 16 KedSra 

While commenting onthe ’ u as consisting 

Bha„a describes a metneal form caHedjr^ ^ 
of na-gapa, na-gana-sa gd * „ d Kslidasa'* offer 

His commentators Nirayapa Puroh.ta 
two illustrations. 

girAgadeva interprets the word ^"'compiles 

specific ^*“ h “iti*. (Presumably from 
the latter from eaili oWtl preference or 

Some§vava) and the iormer fiom ^ krauftcapada , - ary ,, 
from Matanga , the kantl , > di totaka etc. 

gatha, dvipatha, * a “ a ’ ^ prabandha because 

prabandhas may also be esigna m£trcs by prescription, 

they are composed in their name^ osodia \ structure 

Thus any four-foot metre with a definite P 


1 Sahgitasudhakara, 5.7.63-64, p.21 

12 Hanpaladeva, Sang l6 .244,245 

13 Somesvara, Saivajna-, P- 

Pingala -naga, Pingalacchan a , • Pihgala- 

Haiayudha Bhatta, Mrtasanirvani, comm. 

naga, op. cit. loc. cit. ^ 

Ked?ra Bhatta, Vrttaratnakara, • Kedara- 

Naiaya*a Purohita. Manmidhi, comm 

Bhatta, op. cit. loc. cit. Kcdara BhaU** °P* 

Kalidasa, Srutabodha, comm. 


14 

15 

16 
17 


18 


cit. loc. cit. 
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is vj-tta according to the general sense of the teim. The 
term vj-tta in vfttnama appears to be taken in this sense by 
the composers of the madhva tradition. 


The application of tala to this prabandha is worthy of 
note. It has been noticed above that the tala should be 
appropriate to the prosody. If this means that the vrtta is 
itself set to tala, vj-ttanama does not lesult; on the other, 
hand, if it means that the vrtta is sung anibaddha i.e., 
gamakalapti, then tala is applied to other word-structured 
song. This yields vyttanama. 


The vrtta was prescribed to be sung as follows : of its 
lour feet, the first and second constituted udgraha (opening 
segment) ; the third and fourth were together performed 
as dhruva (the song-body). The abhoga or concluding 
segment was sung to (additional) words other tham in 
the first two segments. According to some, solfa passages 
were performed at the end of each foot ox at the conclusion 
of the whole song ; according to otheis, there are no 
such svara passages. Thus the vrtta prabandha has three 
dhatus viz. udgraha, dhruva and abhoga ; since it has 
two angas viz. pada and tala, it is classified as a 
taravali iati song ; if it has svaras also, it has three angas 
and its jati then becomes bhavani. I have discussed this 
prabandha elsewhere. 20 From the foregoing it is clear 
that in the early days of its career, the vrtta was a metrical 
form set to a raga and to a tlla ; it was interspersed with 
svara passages ; it was performed in three musical 
segments. 


20 Sathyanarayana. R., ed. tr. comm. Puijdarikamala : 
Pundarika Vifthala, Nartananir^aya, pp. 450-452 
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At least five other compositional forms which are 
based on vrttas were known to ancient Indian music : 
vrttagandhi, vrltadafdaka, yugmine, vrttabandhinx and 
vrttamala. Of these, vrttagandhi is a variety of gadya 
prabandha ; it is admixed with verse; bharati vrtti, 
pancali style, peaceful theme, drutamadhya tempo and 
yellow complexion are presciided for it. 21 Vj-ttadaridaka 
is desciibed by Jagadekamalla as a variety of da^aka, 
composed entirely of vrttas. 22 The remaining three viz* 
vrttabandhini, yugmini and vrttanula are varieties of the 
£henki piabandha. These are composed respectively in 
one, two and many vrttas. These vrttas may be syllabic, 
trisyllabic (gana) or moraic. Hence they each give rise to 
three subvarieties called varnika, ganika and matrika. 
They were optionally set to dhenki tala or kankala tala. 23 

Ragakadamba is also an ancient piabandha. It is 
composed of many element; viz. raga, tala, vrtta, angas, 
dhitus, prose sections, verses and rasas. The e may occur 
in any desiied order. Depending on whether the segments 
were 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 etc. with a corresponding number 
ofrigas, talas and vrttas, the ragakadamba was named 
nandyavarta, svastika (abjapatra), abjagaibha, bhramara* 
rmredita etc. Tach er.ment or its part may be sung in a 
different raga. Pada and tila occur constantly in every 
ragakadamba variety. Of the remaining angas viz. svara 
pata, biruda and tena, if one, two, three or all four are 
also composed, (in any optional order), the prabandha is 
ofbhavani, dipani, anandini cr medinl jati. Whatever the 
variety or jati, the first half of the ragakadamba is always 
the udgraha while the second half is the dhruva. A’ohoga 
is composed in additional, different words. 24 This means 
that the words in the song were only those in the vrtta. 

21 ibid. pp. 427-431 

22 ibid. p. 473 

23 ibid. p. 419 

24 ibid. pp. 454-456 
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Therefore the vj-ttanama is derived by Siipadaraya 
(or any one who composed it earlier) by inseiting stanzas 
of a kyti between two successive vj-ttas* Four vfttanama 
compositions are known today (1) PllisS Pandharipura- 
raya. 25 (2) Rak§isu Venkatagiriraja of Gopaladasa. 29 

(3) ‘Kelayya enna prarthane’ of Vyasaraya. 27 and 

(4) ‘Mananidhi Sii Kj§ 9 a’ of Siipadaraya. 28 Of these, 

(1) is merely mentioned by Keshavadasa as a musical 
exemplar for (3). (3) will be briefly discussed under 

Vyasaraya in the next section. (2) may be briefly described 
before taking up (4). 

‘Raksisu Venkatagiriraja’ is a vrttanama of Gopaladasa. 
Its raga is not specified ; it is set to atta tala. It 
commences with a pallavioftwo lines which display rhyming 
on the initial and final syllable. There is no anupallavi. 
The pallavi is followed by vrtta-nama series. The vftta is 
in Sardulavikiridita metre. There are eight such vfttas, 
each followed by a nama. The first and fourth vfttas aie. 
in samskfta. The lest of the composition is in kannada, 
it carries the composei’s signature in the last line of the 
last nama. Each nama is in four lines, each rhyming on 
the initial, final syllables as also on the finai syllable 
of the medial passage. It is ornate with alliteiation and 
euphony. The pallavi is sung as a refrain at the end of 
each nama ; only the nama-s and not the vj-ttas are set to 
atta tala, which is performed in its chapu form. It is 
possible to perform each vftta and nama unit in a diffeient 


25 Kiishtlcharya, Hulaguru, Karnataka Sangitavu, 
Dasakutavu, p. 117; Keshavadusa, Beluru-, 
Karnataka Bhaktavijaya, vol- 1, p.107 

26 Keshavadasa, Beluru-, Sri Haridasa Sahitya 
pp. 272-276 

27 idhem, Karnataka Bhaktavijaya, vol. 1, p. 107 
.28 Siipadaiaja., op. cit. no. 43, pp. 113-123 
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raga thus making it a ragamalika composition. The 
composition rests on the pallavi line after the final nama 
is peifoimed. Thus the vrttanama differs in its musical 
setting from that of the vftta or the ragakadamoa. 

&ripadaraya’s vrttanama ‘Mananidhi SiiKrsna’ may 
now be examined against the foregoing background. It is 
called ‘Srngaraparijata’ in some MS sources appropriately, 
because it has for its theme the apprehension, yearning 
and pangs of love of the gopis when they learn of the 
imminent departure of Kr§na to participate in the bow- 
festival’ at Madhura at the behest of his uncle-king Kamsa. 
This is a theme inspired by the Bhagavata pura^a. 

The opus commenaes with a pallavi, followed by 
anupallavi and three caraijas. In some collative sources 
pallavi and anupallavi are not separated but are together 
treated as a unit under the name of ‘dhruva’, short for 
‘dhruvapada’. In one instance anupallavi is called 
‘upapallavi’. After the third caraira, there aie nine vrttas, 
each followed by a nama. Both vrtta and nama are 
composed of four lines each. The line length varies 
within both vrtta and nama. None of the vrttas can be 
identified with any defi.ite metii:al fcrm because ot 
variation in syllabic or moraic quantity, though the 
structure ra-sa-ja-na-na-sa-la (g«?as) is faintly discernible 
now and then. 

The distribution of syllabic quantity in the composition 
is as follows. 

Kama : pallavi 15.9 first caraija 15.8.16.14 

anupallavi 14.15 second carana 15.9.17.16 

third caiana 18.10.16.16 
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Vrtta 

Nama 

1 

21. 22. 21. 21 

15. 8. 14. 17 

2 

22. 20. 20. 16 

17. 9. 15. 15 

3 

21. 22. 20. 20 

15. 8. 16. 17 

4 

21. 20. 20. 18 

14. 9. 14. 18 

5 

19- 18. 21. 20 

15. 8. 16. 14 

'j 

6 

20. 20. 22. 19 

15. 9. 16. 16 

7 

16. 15. 17. 15 

18. 10. 15. 18 

8 

15. 15. 16. 15 

17. 8. 15. 15 

9 

20. 19. 19. 20 

16. 10. 17. 16 

Thus 

the syllabic quantity 

aveiages 21 per line in 


the vrtta with a tendency to slight diminution in the 
last line. The line length in (7) and (8) approximates 
to that in the nama. A rough pattern may be discerned 
in the nama-s. The first line aveiages some 15. The 
quantity of the second line is about half of the first, 
rounded to the next higher integer (except in (4), (6) and 
(9). The third and fourth lines are approximately equal 
to each other and to the first in length. The edition of 
the text of the song is based on seven more or less 
independent sources. Variation in both syllabic quantity 
and moraic distribution cannot be conciled with the name 
vrtta. Perhaps ‘vrtta’ was employed as synonym for 
‘anibaddha’ here in contia : t with the nama (pada, nibaddha) 
parts of the song and the term came to be normali ei or 
justified in later compositions, ft may be noticed that 
pallavi and anupallavi together (or dhiuvapada according 
to the noith Karnataka exemplar, whe.e Hindusthani 
music is practised and the name dhi uvapada is appropriate to 
it) constitute a unit which has the same pattern as the namas. 
This is a trend which is found in other krti compositions 
of Sripadaraya and other vyasakuta and dasakuta 
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composess also. The scng has an antiphcnal character 
in pait be.ause while the gopis address Kf§na in eveiy vrtta 
and corresponding n«ima entiea*ing him not to leave them, 
he replies in vrtta and n!ma no (7) reassuiing them of his 
easly return. An enti.e scng in antiphony is also composed 
by Siipadaraya as will be noticed presently. He is thus a 
pioneer in the'cieation of this form also. 

One other vrttanama-the fifth-may be briefly noticed 
here. This is composed by Vijayadasa and is called 
Sii Piatvrdevara Parijata, It is edited by Gorabala 
Hanumantha Rao and is given in ‘Sri Vijayadasaia Pada- 
galu’ (pt. I, pp. 65-67), published by Si! Vaiadendra 
Handasa-sahitya-mandala, Lingasugur, 1958. Its laga is 
not given, but tala is chapu. Its text is somewhat corrupt. 
It consists of a one-line pallavi which is followed by eight 
units of vftta (called pada). The fclokas are composed in 
the k .rdula-vikridita metre with considerable vowel and 
consonantal accommodation. The syllabic quantity of the 
lines in each padya is comparable but varies from nama to 
nama and averages some 24 syllables : 23, 21, 22, 20; 25, 22 
22, 22; 25, 24, 22, 23 ; 24, 22, 25, 25 ; 23. 23, 24, 22 \ 
25, 19, 38; 24, 25, 23, 24 ; 25, 21, 23, 23, 16. It may 
be noticed that the sixth nama has only three lines, the 
la t of which may be split i$to two lines of 16 and 22 
syllabes ; the final nama has five lines.; of these, the 
last line carries the composei’s signatuie and is to be 
regarded as a seperate colophonic addendum to the song. 
The sardula vikiidita lines are uniformly marked with a 
caesura between the 12th.and 13th syllables. The nama-s 
are composed with abundant vadi (internal rhyme). 

' •• V * • J U’ lit! •OJ - 1 : ‘ ‘ r J • ; • * ' 

The song consists of a prayer to Mukhya-pra^a for 
mukti. It describes briefly the achievements of his three in 
carnations viz. Hanuman, Bhima and Madhva and 

rigorously conforms to the dogma of dvaita philosophy. It 
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also accoids well with the geneial features of ether vrtta- 
namas. It is possible that the woid ‘Paiijata’ in the name 
of the vj-ttanama may signify the vjrttan?ma form. 

Finally, the kftis of Sjpadaiaya merit attention 

because, after Naiahaii Tiitha’s two or three kftis, this 
is the first time in the histoiy of Karnataka music 
that as many as some 80 kftis aie available from a 
single composer. This foim has received extensive 
experimentation at his hands in structure and verbal 
themes. It contains the seeds of nearly all later 

innovations in segmentation, proportion cf segments, 
number of lines in each segment and their syllabic 
quantity and so on. It developed naturally from the 
concept of udgraha, melapaka and dhruva elements of 
a prabandha. Dhruva is interpreted in two ways: as a 
dhatu segment: it is the constant, indispensable part of 
the song which cannot be omitted. It constitutes the 
body of the song. It is also a segment which 
constantly recurs i.e. a refrain : Thus udgraha, 

melapaka and dhruva correspond to pallavi, anupallavi 
and caiana in a krti. In the sense of recurrence, 

pallavi is both udgraha and dhruva ; thus recurrence of 
a refrain after each of a number of segments results. 
This yields a kj-ti with pallavi and a number of 

caranas, the music of which may or may not recur. 

If it does, a song of the kind of divyanama 

sankirlana results. This is realised in the devaranama- 
like padas of Narahari Tirtha and his successors in 
which the anupallavi does not occur. If the music 
does not recur i.e. if each cara^a is performed to a 
different dhatu of the same (or different) raga, a song 
of the type of Pancaratna of Tyagaraja results. If the 
caiana is missing and there is only the anupallavi, 

this is the prototype of the sama§ti-carai?a-krti type of 
Muddusvami Dik§ita. Raiely, as in the case of a§tapadi 
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or Tyagaraja’s pancaratna kfti in arabhi raga 
(‘sadhificcne’), the anupallavi (melapaka) performs the 
recurrent function of the dhruva. 

The pallavi-carana/s structure of the kfti was so well 
established by Sripadaraya that the kfti structure became 
settled by the ea.ly 16th cent. A.C. so that Annamacarya 
describes it in his Sankiitanalak§aoamu“®. 

Another significant contribution of Siipadaraya to 
the kfti structure is its differentiation through verbal 
content. Sturctuie remaining the same, it was called 
kfti if its words spoke of a religious, spiritual, moral, 
social, nariative etc. subject. (This is again subdivided 
somewhat artificially in recent days into kiitana which 
contains the piaise of God and kfti which bespeaks of 
other themes). If it contains a theme of erotic love, 
it came to called, in the 17th cent. A.C., pada or 
iavali. The former describes the sublimated, subtle 
shades of vipralambha Sfhgara, set to slow tempo in a 
serious, rakti raga. The latter describes the physical, 
overt love set to middle tempo in lakti or de$ya 
raga 30 . The foundations of both are laid by Siipadaraya 
in some of his songs 31 , especially his gopi gitas. 

Sripadaraya has inaugurated through the self same 
frame of kfti, Kannada song types called vetjugita 

29 Annamacarya, Sankirtanalakgaijamu, extr. Sathya 
naiayana, R.» Karnatakadalli kale . Sahgita, pt.l, 
pp. 151-152 

30 For a detailed discussion of pada and javali, see 
Sathyanarayana, R. ; Karnataka Sahgitavahini, 
pp. 380-390 

31 Srlpadaraya, op. cit. nos. 13, 16, 17, 32, 39, 43 

55; Unique Exemplar, nos. 2, 10 etc. 
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(flute song) and bhramaragita (bee-song) 33 which 
ecame piototypes of numerous songs composed by later 
Vaisnava saints, These were inspiied from brief descrip- 
ij ons in the Bhagavata puiaija of the glories of 
Kfsna’s flute playing and of the bee-incident 3 *. These 
seven songs of Siipadaraya may be regaided as foiming 
an opus in themselves because of thematic affiliation. 

u-s kelidya kautukavannu’ (no. 16) recoids a 
monologue/dialogue of gopis in which they pour out 
their apprehension and pangs of sepaiation at the news 
o -r?na’s impending departure to Madhura in 
man an jd hi S.ik ma ’ (no. 43) they go to K m a in a 
group to confirm the rumour ; they express their 

and^Tf J- OVC 1 ^ 0i him and ^ ear ^ lat may forgot them 

all c if 11 "- r Ve m the pleasuies of Madhura. Krsna 
allays then fears and promises to return to them" at 

ibid eU te a ^ e 111 madhurege’ (Unique Exemplars 

"?* 13) reiteiates th ^ir apprehensions and requests 
rr eai y return; it adduces evidences from Kr^a’s 

exp oits which feed their doubts and appiehension. When 

he leaves for Madhura and does not return, the gopis 
sing then- sorrow and blame the ill fate which tore him 
^ em ^ the S ° ng ‘ vidjlige dayavillavakka’ 

hZ i’r* We but wings ’ We WOuld f ain fly to 

to v • er s ° me t,me K r§ha sends his friend Uddhava 
,a - a t0 bring back news of the wellbeing of his 

hili e ti PaientS u (and beIoved S°P is ?)• On beholding 
him ' thG g ° p,S bl r < into a vociferous expression 


32 Ibid. nos. 12, 17 

33 Ibid. nos. 39, 51 

34 Vide foot note no. 5 
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of their fond memories of and yearning for Kr§na in 
the beautiful suhdi ‘I vanadedegalu’ (no. 7). Finally, 
the song ‘bhfnga ninnattidane’ (no. 39) is the famous 
‘bhramaragita’ (the bee-song). The gopis see a bee 
(flitting among flcweis) and imagine it to be a messen¬ 
ger from Kj-sija ; they plead with it to convey to him 
their undying love and yearning. 

Three further instances of the pioneering brilliance 
of Sripldaiaya dese.ve at lea t a brief mention here ; 
for, these served as excellent models for succeeding 
generations of Vai$nava composers in Kannada. Also, 
they repiesent the first systematic attempt by a 
composer to expand the repertoiie of classical Karnataka 
music with materials drawn from folkmusic and stage 
music. The first two are lullabies fashioned after 
folksongs (no. 5, 21, 50). Each consists of a two - line 
pallavi, and two-line anupallavi followed by four-line 
caranas (7 and 27 respectively). The first has da&ava- 
tara for its theme ; both describe the cradle-swinging 
of the infant Lord by gods and goddesses. 

The third song ‘kunja netre §ubha manjula gatre’ 
(no. 13) is of special historical interest. It is an anti¬ 
phony, consisting of a dispute in dialogue between 
Rukmmi and Satyabhama as to who enjoys the better 
love of Krsria. ft has a two-line pallavi followed by 
17 four-line caraijas. The lines are of approximately 
equal syllabic content, rhyming on the second syllable. 
This is undoubtedly a levival by Sripadaiaya of an 
ancient prabandha of Indian music viz. Sukasarika. 

Matanga describes, almost 1300 yeas ago, the 
iukasarika as a song composed of pada (words), pata 
(onomatopoeic instrumental syllables), and of questions 
and answers or dialogue which are set to Kannada 
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(or Lata) or an admixture. It is set to two talas 35 . 
Nanyadeva concurs with this desciiption and adds that 
the song has many verse feel 3 *. This ag.ee> with the 
desciiption of Somesvara III who adds that the 

dialogue may be in piose or veise and contributes a 
lovely illustration of his own 37 . Somar-ljadeva limits 
his desciiption of §ukasarika to woids of dialogue in 
Kannada or L^ta. PaiSvadeva’s aphoristic description 
mentions its components as pada, paja and tala 38 . 
Haripaladeva endorses the descriptions of Matanga and 
SomeSvara ; he adds that the song is set to any 

suitable raga and that its concluding section should be 
performed to two spans of the tala 30 . Jagadekamalla 
concurs with this ; he further prescribes that the pajas 
should be composed at the end (of each caia^a^ 0 . 
Thus the a’oovementioned song of Siipadaraya should be 
sung as fellows : The dialogue verses of Rukmi^i 
should be sung in one single raga and single tala, 

those of Satyabhama, in a diffeient contrasting laga 
and tala. The two-lines of the pallavi should be 

composed respectively in the e two ragas and talas so 
as to offer the necessary tiansition through refiain. 
Each caiarja should conclude in a jati passage on mr-danga 


35 Matanga, op. at. 410-411, pp. 144-145 

36 Nanyadeva, Saiasvati-hrdayalankaiahara, Ms. in 
Sir Vaialakshmi Academies of Fine Arts, Mysore, 
Vol. 2, p.421 

37 SomeSvara, Sarvajna-, op. cit. 4. 16. 326-329, 

pp. 36, 37 

38 Par&vadeva, Sangitasamayasara, 4.32, p.26 

39 Haripaladeva, op. cit. 5.7. 162 

40 Jagadekamalla, op. cit. Ms. in Sri Varalakshmi 
Academies of Fine Arts, Mysore 
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or other percussive or a sollukattu on the voice. I 
have attempted such reconstruction of this song in part 
elsewhere 41 . It is not unlikely that the sukasarika and 
Silp^daraya’s above song are inspired by the stage. 

The krti may now be studied for structure with 
special reference to Sripadaiaya since his contribution is 
crucial to the evolution of this form. It has been indi¬ 
cated above that this foim has been logically created 
by Narahari Tiitha and the succeeding composers of 
vyasakuta and dasakuta by interpreting 

the dhiuva element of prabandha dhrtu as both body 
and refrain, thus deriving its main variant structures. In 
fact, the term ‘dhiuva’ as the dhatu element meaning 
refiain (pallavi) is found in many collative sources in 
the apparatus criticus of Siipadaraya’s songs (nos. 15, 20* 

28, 34, 36, 37, 39, 44, 52, 58, 59 ; Unique Exemplar : 

4, 9). It is significant that these sources hail from 
northern paits of Karnataka. 

Thus the kfti has a pallavi and carapas, corres¬ 
ponding to udgraha and dhruva. The mellpaka corres¬ 
ponding to anupallavi has played a critical role in the 
diversification of the kpti foim. In its absence the 
krti is dvidhatuka prabandha, with two ahgas viz. pada 

and tala. When it has anupallavi, the krti is tridha- 

tuka ; it has the same ahgas and may be classifed in 

the taiavail jati. Some krtis came, in course of time 

to include paja, biiuda and svara, especially those of 
Purandaradasa. The inclusion or omission of anupallavi 
is quite in conformity with tradition and convention 

41 Sathyanarayana, R., Beru-Meru : Musical feature 
broadcast from A.I.R., Bangalore on May 18, 1981. 
This also features a lullaby (no. 50) described 
above. 
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that the dhatu elements which could be optionally omitted 
aie mellpaka and abhoga. in this order of prefer¬ 
ence. These trends may be claily distinguished in Siipada- 
raya’s kj-ti-songs. Thus the anupallavi is unambiguously 
piesent in his following songs : nos. 1, 3,4, 8, 12, 21,29, 
31, 32, 41, 48, 53, 55, 5G : Valiants, no. 2; Ambiguous 
Signature, no. 6 ; Unique Exemplar : nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 

10, 12-15, 19-22, 26. The anupallavj is unambiguously 
omitted in the following song nos : 6, 11, 13, 15, 27, 42, 
44, 4cr, 57, 60. Unique Exemplar : 1, 4, 9, 11, 24, 25. 
1 he use of anupallavi is sometimes ambiguous ; that is, 
when it is absent in the vulgate, the pallavi lines are 
decomposed into pallavi and anupallavi in a section of the 
collative sources. When pallavi and anupallavi are both 
piesent in the vulgate, they are reconstituted or fused into 
only the pallavi in a section of the critical apparatus. This 
is-noticed in song nos. 5, 9, 10, 17, 19, 22, 23, 24, 26, 
35-39, 41, 43, 45, 47, 49-52, 58, 59, 61 ; Ambiguous 
Signature : 6 . Examples of this include 2 pallavi (p) lines 
decompc sed into 1 p and 1 a (anupallavi); 4p = 2p-f2a ; 
3 P= lp -f- 2a ; 7p = 3p-|-4a‘ i2 . 

The Caracas occur always in odd number, there are rare 
exceptions to this rule in later kj-ti composers. In Sripada- 
raya’s kptis the carar?a number ranges through 3, 5, 7, 9, 

11, 17, 23, and 27 (30). By and large, thecaraina is made 
of couplets or quatiains, though Caracas with 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 12 and even 16 lines are also occasionally found. 

42 Abbreviations used in this and following sections : 
p-pallavi, a-anupallavi, c-caiana; /-normal length 
of line in a song of the composer under consider¬ 
ation; s-short (c.half 7’); Vl-very long (c.1.5/or 
more), Vs-very short (c. 0.25 7’ or less); AS- 
appendix containing songs of Ambiguous Signature; 
UE-appendix containing songs from Unique 
Exemplars; V= Variant Text. 
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The wide range of quantitative expeiiments which 
S.ipadaraya has conducted may be summaiised thus : the 
first number indicates the lines per caiaija and the second, 
the number of Caracas in the song. Those in brackets 
indicate song numbers listed by Dr. Vaiadaiaja Rac 43 . 
2-3 (6,33, 37, 56, AS3, UE 24) 2-5 (17, 34, 46, 54, UE 25) 2-7 
23, 26); 2-9 (54V); 2-10 (54V) 4-3 (3, 8, 9, 9, 10 etc.); 4-5 
(2, 4, 5 11 etc.); 4-7 (21, 51); 4-11 (36), 4-17(13), 4-23 (50), 
4-27/30 or 4-37/40 (20), 5-5 (53), 6-3 (16, 59), 7-3 (35), 
8-3 (UE 10, 15), 8-5 (AS 8), 8-9 (39), 8-11 (47), 9-3 (49), 
10-3 (UE 2), 12-3 (UE 12), 15-3 (UE-19). 

Next, the quantitative relationships p-a-c in terms of 
number of lines theiein may be briefly considered in Sri 
padaraya’s krti scngs. In the notation used here the first, 
second and third numbers refer to those in pallavi, anu- 
pallavi and caraija respectively (the number of lines in 
every carapa is the same in a given krti) while those in 
brackets refer to the song numbers in the source cited. 
Thus, 1 -0-4 (15), 1-1-2(54, 56, AS 3), 1-1-4 (1, 3, 4, 8, 48, 
52), 1-1-6 (59), 1-2-4 (UE-14), 1-2-5 (53), 1-4-6 (16), 2-0-2 
(17, 23, 26, 33, 37, AS 3, 24, 25), 2-0-4 (5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 13, 

19,20.22,27,28,35,36,38,42, 44, 50, 51, 57, 58, 60), 
2-/-4 ( 32 ), 2 - 2-2 ( 34 ), 2 - 2-4 ( 21 , 24 , 29 , 31 , 33 , 41 , 43 , 50 , 55 , 61 ), 
2-2-8 (47, AS 6), 3-0-4 (45), 3-0-9 (49), 3-4-7 (35) 4-0-2 (46), 
4-0-4 (4), 4-0-8 (39, 47, AS 6). It is seen that the composer 
has preferred 2-0-4. 2-2-4, 2-0-2, and 1-1-4 combinations in 
the deereasing order of frequency. It is found 'that both 
experimental models and preferred models are taken up by 
later composers of both vyasakuta and dasakuta such as 
Vadiraja, Purandaiadasa, Gopaladasa, Mahipatidasa, Vijaya- 
dasa, Jagannathadasa, Pra anna Venkafadasa and others. 

One more quantitative analysis of Sripadaraya’s songs would 

help in revealing trends in structure; this is in reference 


43 Vide footnote no. 1 
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to syllabic quantity per line in p-a-c. This is expressed in 
i elative rather than absolute values so that form may be 
related to structure in a general way. For this purpose the 
notation indicated in footnote 42 is used here ; T is here 
the length of the line (related to syllabic quantity) which is 
normal or appropriate to the particular composition and is 

roughly the mean of the syllabic quantities or lengths of all 

its lines. Since these are musical compositions, it is 
assumed that the composer has arrived at T with due 
consideration to the extent of the tala avarta and to the laya 
(tempo) in which the song is intended to be perfoimed. This 
does not necessaiily reflect the intention of the composer for 
these songs a.e net transmitted in the original dhatu to which 
he had set the song. However, the raga-tala ascriptions are 
traditional, plausible in terms of contemporaneity and are 
based on chronological seniority of the source materials. 
In any case, the songs are received in both musical and 
textual tian missions ; therefore T would have received 
the two considerations of tala avarta and laya at the hands 
of the pCiformers. if not the original composer. Therefore 
T and its derived quantitees are not entirely arbitrary in 
their choice or definition. 

Thus, many krtis of Siipadaraya reveal 1-1-1 structure 
(e.g. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 13, 17, 21, 26, 27, 34) within fairly 
narrow limits. However, there are many interesting models 
which differ from such uniform syllabic distribution. Some 
of these are : p-j-a = c (35, 43, UE 20), Vs -O Vs (UE 14), 
1-1-V1 (UE 26), s-1 1 (31) ; Caracas of some krtis conform to 

a definite pattern : lsls. (11, 18, 19, A S6, UE 2, 10, 13, 

21), lsll (8, 43, 45, 49, 57, 61, 62, UE 1, 3), lslsllll (12), 
lslslslsllllllll (19). Such structural models are stablised and 
others innovated by subsequent composers in Karnataka, 
Andhra and Tamilnadu by proliferation. 




3, SRIP ADA RAYA : MUSICAL CLIMATE 


We shall now proceed to consider briefly the musical 
environment in which Snipadarsya sang and composed, 

Sri Vidyaratya founded not only the empire of Karnataka 
but the empire of Karnataka music as well* He laid the 
foundations on which Kii nataka music began to be built in 
the 15th century. This i- reflected in. theory by KalUnv;tha 
and in pracLioe by &rip£da.rs.ya and other musician - 
composers of the age, Who were contemporaries and 
flourished in the same region* 

The 15th cent A.C, was critical in the history of the 
Vijayanagaia empire-that L, South India ; several native and 
foreign cultural influences and circumstances had cordlu- 
enced therein : a classical tradition dcLived from Sarngadeva, 
and Gopithuuyaka, who flourished under the patronage of 
the Ysdava rulers Jaitrashnha* Simhaga and HaftpUa ; 
Sii V'idyarapya ; another stream of music from the Vai^nava 
saints and savants who broke through the prestigious usages 
of samskfta and m'U'ga sangitaj led by SrrpJdataya, 
Vya&arlya etc ; the patronage and promotion which their 
deii music secured from kings and the people; the gentle 
but firm influences of exotic music from the neigh oglu ;ng 
Bahmani kingdoms, the distance Mughal empire, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Portugal etc ; and an Indian music which 
had developed internal stresses, the dead weight of fossilized 
and archaic conventions and prescriptions, which had 
grown just ripe for a conceptual and pragmatic change. 

There were major changes tn three areas of our music 
at this time : raga* tala and prabandha. 

A revolutionary, fundamental change in r&ga was the 
replacement of grama with me la. Madhyama grama lost 
its functional relevance and merged its identity inLo the 
$a d ja g v a ma, 5 ev era 1 cor diaries fo Li owed : dual ton ie i ty 
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had changed to gadja exclusively, so that the music now 
gravitated to, and only to, Eh [> lowest n< te of the scale, 
AH the functions of madhyamagrsma and its paraphernalia 
w c i e d GW acc om mo da t ed i n the § ad n a g ra ma i is e 1 f + Every 
melodic structure derived from the forme, had these chara¬ 
cteristics : it invariably ccmmenced on madhyama ; the 3- 
Sruti pyncama served as tritone, and the 4- sruli 
dhaivata which distinguished it from §a^ jag lima had to be 
inevitably employed so as to retain its character. This 
pancama was further diminished by a iruti -- fro.nr the 16th 
to the 15th and served to represent its mu-grama analogue 

but as a modification of madhyama. Hence it was r anted 

prati(nidhi) madhyama, Madhyama now lost its nonomissi- 
biiity (avirssitva) and gained modification by expression at 
the following, not precedent Sruth. Thus it became a 
6-sruti interval. 

Ults w r as but part of on exlensive scalic reorganisation* 
Origina 1 ly> ga and ni could funetion as two - or foi x iruti 
intervals under the svara^dharapa technique and were 
proscribed From a 3-aj-utj value. These were called 
s.Ldhaiana gindhira and kai&Ekj. nijida - thus §adja and 
madhyama also could assume three huti inteivals for the 
fust Nme, Also, consecutive intervals (ni-sa, ga-ma) could 
each have 3 Hut It ; ri and dha could be modified only by 
expression at the subsequent irutis, For the first time, they 
]i:rd d intervals* The grama sy. tem had defined only 3 

kinds of intervals viz, of 2, 3 and 4 Srutis, tl became 
possible now to have intervals of 5 and 6 Srulis also. Indeed, 
tfri^ century was witness to an experiment with 4 £rutis for 
ii and dha also. because the ma-grama became obsolescent, 
the relationship of sa-ma invariance was transferred to sa- 
pa in consonance with the character of sa-gr^ma. Indeed* 
no pait of (he scale was left untouched* 

Foundations for lwo revolutionary principles for musical 
intervals in the scale were laid at this time. These were 
the principles of representation (pra timid hi tattva) and 
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alternative denomination. Because intervallic magnitude 
was liberated from the restitution of a minimum of 2 and m 
maximum of 4Jrutis and was expanded through a range of 
1 to 6 srutis, overlap became possible ; that is a single 
expressive Sruti. position could be occupied by either of a 
pair of consecutive note; depending on the context. Th is 
came to be known as the paryaya tattva. Because of the 
principle of representation, it became possible for a note U> 
represent its next higher semitonal value. Because the mini- 
jnum and maximum size - of the intervals were revised to 
1 and C fi e'u tis respectively, concepts of consonance and 
dissonance underwent a drat tic change 11 . 

The principle of svara modification was made uniform 
viz. displacement from a standard (defined) position (called 
Suddha) to the first, second, third (or even fourth) sruti. The 
scale now had seven Buddha and seven vikpta (modified) 
notes. Therefore, except antara gantfhara and kiikali ni§lda 
which were lower by one iruti than their analogues oftoday s 
all other note positions were aligned into their present state. 
Musical intervals came to be reckoned for the first time in 
relation to the reference pitched him £ ruth Hence drone 
instrument - the tambu t i - was developed to provide the 
reference pitch for the entirety of music, the melodic body 
of Which was aligned to a Structural homogeneity. The 
tambuii is mentioned for the first time in its casecr by 
Siipadaraya in one of his songs (no. 54). U is alio mentioned 
in two inscriptions of the Vijayanagara peiiod ls , and 
represented in a sculpture -18 belonging to the same period. 


44. Kallinatha, Sahgitakailnidhi, comm. Sarbgadeva* 
op, cit. 2, 159, p-115; for detailed discussion see 
Sathyanarayana, JL* Kama faka Safigftavahini, pp, 
130-157 

45. Epigraphia Carnatica, S t Sb, 379 

46. 5a I etc re, R.N. Vijayanagata Art, p, 237 
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rt is of course, mentioned by many subsequent vaiarjava 
campos ci's such as VwsarSya, VI di raj a, Putaudaradasa* 
KanakadSsa etc. It may be recalled that £. ipadaraya is des¬ 
cribed by Vylsarlya in hisS ipadina irsmka as having been 
honoured by the Yjjayanaga a ruler SMuva Natasimha 17 . 

The tambthi brought with it the structural alignment of 
the corpus of al! rigas to jadjagrfina i.e„ to the tonicity of 
; this sadja became their gcaha, amh and nyasa. 
This means that even the rigas 03 iginally affiliated to 
madhyaraagr&ma now commenced on sa of the middle regis¬ 
ter ; an interesting relic of this gilma is the tuning of the 
tambuvi to madbyama Sruti with ma as reference pitch to 
accommodate high pitched voices and the per formatter of 
some ragas like punas gavarlli and ma^Eiafigu 44 * 

No holograph of the songs of S: ipadaraya (nor of any of 
the composers consideied here) being available, it is not 
possible to say to what itga; and t&ias he (or they) had set 
the songs generally or specifically; However, the meias 
and their janya rag as as described by &rt VidySuagya in his 
Sahgitaslra and again desciibed by Govtnda Dik^ita^ must 
have been in vogue in S ri pads ray a^s time and place. Govlnda 
Dik^ita seems to have preserved Vidytra^yamata in its 
original pmity lit ragal&kga^a, for he resentfully criticises 
the view's of f mod enters* such as Rlm£m£1ya* 
Therefore the following \5 me las aitd their 50 janya rSgas of 
Yidy&ragya ace likely to have been employed by &<ip£da.!ya 
for hk Songs. These are : 


4/. Keshavadasa* Beluru-, Karnataka Bhaktavijaya, 
vol. 1, p.25 

AS* For a detailed discussion, see Satliyanarayana, R.„ 
op. cIl pp. 134-157 

49. Govinda Dik$ita> Sangitasndhifnidhi), 2.4l3ff 
pp.1.52 ff. 
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1. tiatti i 2* gurjgri 3. sauiagtra 4, mecabauli 
5. chaysgauia 6, gupdakriyl 7, siiaganaji &. kuddha- 
vasanta 9* nftdaiamak-iiya 10, gaula II. bauii 12. kar- 
flltabarigala 13, lalita 14, malahari 15. padi 16. saver! 
17, rcvugupti IS vapdft 19 sn 20. ‘alagabbairavi 
21, ghai&iarava 22, vel&vali 2.3, devagandhau 24. sTtigaula 
25. milavaiH 26, madbyarrudi 27. dhauuil 28. bhairayi 
29. jayantasen^ 30, bbinuasudjl 31. hindo lava santa 32.hindoIa 
33* bbypala 34, tankas a bhara#a 35. Iiabhi 36- purva- 
gaula 37* naraya^i 38, narayat*ade£^k$i 39, ahari 
40. abheri 41. vasantabhairavt 42. siiman'a 43- kannadagaula 
44. kdmbodi 45. mukhdrt 46, oUddharv wtkriva 47. kedasa- 
gaula 48, nil ray a nag aula 49- kejjnjji and 50. detak§i 

Id the foregoing a meia is shown in italics* Its janya 
ragas follow ill roman soiipt. These are discussed iu some 
detail elsewhere 55 and need not be repeated heie. Sji Yidya- 
I'auya inaugurated the me la in Endian music. This developed 
into an interesting synonym viz. janaka-janya relationship 
between ibe mela and its constituent taga ; thus there was 
a conceptual shill ftom grouping to derivation in ibe classi¬ 
fication of ragas as indicated by Kallii.atha : L iti janya- 
janaka-yor - mclanabbedo las' di- vmiyoganiyaraas - ceti 
1 aksya■ lak yor bait udha virod h, b' rhl , 

In conclusion, three lH gas occurring in a song (no.50) 
of £hip&dauya may be mentioned viz, kulyipi, Unanda— 
bhairavi and devagandharj. The text of this song is collated 
from two printed and tw r o manuscript sources* The editor 
acknowledges that he has lately depended on the printed 
sources since the MSS a?e incomplete and generally 
unsatisfactory. He seems to feel that the transmitted text is 
not reliable. He is right, at least in so for as the names of 
these three rigas-are concerned. For, they are apocryphal. 


50. Sathyanarayana, R., op. cit, pp. 77-121 

51, KaHinatha, op* cit,* loc. cit. 
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Anandabhairavi is mentioned for the first time by Tulaja in 
bis Sang*tasaramj-ta (p. 104) ill the J£lh cent. KalyS^i is 
mentioned for the first time by Pu^darika Vif^hala in the 
16th cent, in Sadrigacantfrodaya (2,2. 70*71)* Rlgamafi j3rl 
(2, 49 -50) ns a mcia and in Rsgamlla (17S) and Nartana- 
n if nay a (3.1.200) as a ianya raga. ■ DevagindbJra is an 
ancient raga. Therefore it is probable that this is a case of 
apocryphal signature and must be assigned to the late 17th 
or early 1 8th cent. AX. Hence these r&gas need not be 
discussed here. 

Next, we may examine the musical environment in res¬ 
pect of Hlas. It has been mentioned above lhat Siipadamya 
has used the seven sulidi talas viz, dhruva, mathya, itipaka* 
jhampa, Ti'lpu+a, af£a and eku -exclusively for all of his 
songs, Three facts may be noticed in this connection. 
:) in none of the song* is any tala specified in respect of its 
laghujali. 2) adi tala is used as an entity independent of 
tripufa tala 3) ragaija mathya and jhombada talas are not 
uslth Two possibilities may be considered: 1) talas were 
assigned by the composer himself 2) they arc the products 
of usage by later performers* received by oralh textual trans¬ 
mission. This second possibility seems more reasonable as 
m,nch as in the case ofrSga usages for the songs in the 
matter of specific application. That is, it cannot be asserted 
that 5ripadaraya composed a given song in this or that raga 
and tala. But since only suladi talas are used wiLhout 
exception in all lines of transmission Lo the exclusion of 
every other kind of tala such as mirga* de.ii, Sankara, 
misra, kba^a, mamia, bhaflga, ujupu etc, which were 
undoubtedly in vogue during his days, we must assume bis 
preference of these talas to all others. He is thus 
indisputably the pioneer-in bringing about the revolutionary 
change in the t^las of Karnataka music £at : 


52. Only two songs of Narahari Tirtba are available 
but no suiadis. 
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Thus it may be inferred that Sripadar&ya applied 
the totality of suiadi talas to the totality of his songs. 
The absence of laghujati prescription shows that, this 
concept had not yet operated in the tSlaS of this time 
and that each Ula was used with an exclusively the 
same and only laghujati e. g. jhampa tala in mi si a laghu, 
atfa in khanda laghu, tripu|a in tiiira laghu, and the 
Test in cuturaira liighm It is also probable that they 
were employed, especially in suljtdis, in their ebapu 
forms, Adi and eka talas had, in their degf forms a 
laghu and a druta for their afiga respectively. In their 
sultdi foims however, they have laghu* dmta* druta acid 
laghu for their ad gas respectively. Tire jhombada tala had 
a druta, drilta and laghu. it is clear therefore, that the 
jhombada was transformed to the present adits la by 
inversion, and that tlie jhombada itself was constituted 
from one Svarta (span) of the de£l aditala and two 
avartas of the dek\ ekat&la, and that the dcai sditsla w r as 
synonymiscd with the suladi ckatala. Because of its rena¬ 
scence from the dcii to tire suladi fold, adiUla was re¬ 
tained in the beginning as an independent entity. It is 
only in about the 17-lflth cent. When the jali as a 
talaprlpa matured into universal application that ad its la 
merged into triputa tala as a variety, It will be shown 
presently that the comprehension of the conceptual and 
empirical totality of tala through eollimation into the 
daia.pt a^a principle emerged at the very place and time 
in which S.'-ipadailya lived and worked. 

The vyakakiita and dlsakuta composers were moti¬ 
vated to ling in drastic changes in the tUa aspect of 
oux music by the utter confusion, duplication, irregula¬ 
rity and anarchy which pievailncd in the wcildof ceil 
talas. Their contribution will be discussed in Section 
(Vi). It suffices here to say that tne variability of the di: a- 
tion of the laghu and consequently of the guru, pluta 
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and kakapada, the impracticably fi actional duration* 
which the viramii introduced into the Hla avasta, fancy, 
whim or caprice which jeplaced creative genius in 
formulation ot new tala* etc, led to the existence of a large 
number of talas with the same name be' different structures 
same structures but different names and same structures 
but different dm at ions etc, 63 

it is infeiesting that the very fiist attempt to biing 
system and science to this melange came from the self¬ 
same Mulab .gain where fl tpndamya lived and composed* 
Uli; is fo?jnd in Taladipiki of Saliva Gopatippendia 
who was the viceroy of Devgraya 11 at Mujabagalu; 
his grandfather SKuva Tippa had married Karima, 
eldc] sister oj Ijo var&ya 11. ft i> under this Devataya’s 

patio nugc i LaC Kallinstha wrote his conimenfaiy 

SangHakal ■ nidh i on i-irngadeva’s SafigltS istnakara. 
Gopatippendra recoids his uwarenes of the proliferation of 
(duplicate) tala structures ( to which he himself contribute* 
as many a* 330 !). Gopa^ippa ( which is colloquial 
detei ioratiion ot the sain kfta Gopa.tr ipur&hara) intro- 
dues the concept ot tala dasapisnu for the first known 
tune at the end of the second chapter of Taladipiks : 
kalamSfgakriySng?ni grahoj'itih kali layafc 
yatip praatarakas-ceti tiHaprifla dai-ei info* 4 
We shall conclude this section on £j ipsdarsya with 
a oiief study of the stale of musical compositions in 
his time. Indian music had, by the end of the 13th 
c cnr. A. C developed a huge icpCLtoiic in number 
and variety. Some 75 song forms had bred more than 
4,200 subvai ietics: prolifeiation had gong w'ild as in 
tit la and Jaga. The va hty in the^e is quite imptesslve. 
It catted in a broad spectrum of lane and requheincnt- 

52. Xnlliultha, op, cit. on op- cit, 5. 254-260* 
pp. 139-142 

54. Gopa Tippendra* Ta lad! pika, MS. copy in Sri 
Varalakshmi Academies of Fine Arts, Mysore 
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Thus, there were song*; which were delimited by specific 
restriction in raga, tala, chandas, rasa and language (ulryuk. 
la) and those which were s> unEOStucted (ankyukta), but 
simply retained the traditional or conventional character 
in words (rnatti) and music (dh^tu)i There were very short 
songs such as dvEpathaka, dvipadi* tripadi and harvard- 
hana; also lengthy ones like rJgakadamba* ela* Songs set to 
ilia* songs without Ula* songs scl to t&k but containing 
gamakilapti passages; songs sung only to pros dialstruc' 
tnres without Lain; songs set lo a single riiga and single 
tila, songs set to a ga land of ragas but to a single tala; songs 
SCI to a single laga but to a garland of tiilas; songs in both 
ragam&Kk& and fjlamaliki, songs in a series of prosod iai 
forms (vrttamilika) set a single iuga; songs in parallel but 
connected garlands of raga, tala and vflla (riiga-nla-vftta- 
malikii)etc. were sung in our music. In fa't, Kali mat ha records 
the instance of a ragakadamba variety called Smre^ita Which 
was composed by Gopilanlyaka [ in Ihc 13th century ) whicli 
featured 64 Caracas (stanzas) each of w r hi h was performed 
in a different raga and a different tula and a different vptta, 64 

Time-honored or 'classical' compositions such as the 
iLiddha suba: (e. g. the elH, (,'henkj or kara^a jwcrc performed 
in a music leeitah metrical forms like tri]>adi and §atpadl 
were aim featured. The musical icpeitoire included songs 
meant for special occasions and festivals e* g. the spring 
festival, holi etc., and didanio songs which exhorted the 
listeners to detachment and spiritual quest e H g. caccatt; 
songs for rituals, celebrations and ceremonies such as for 
wedding* or victory when dhavala-varieties were in demand; 
songs to suit special occasions for particular religious 
faiths : e. g* mangala and mahgal.acara* Folk song forms 
such as ovi, danti* dholteil, IHh, each segment of which 
concluded with a refrain of the namesake wo id wtie 
available. There were songs to accompany daily chores like 


55. Kallinaiha, op. oil. on op. cit, 4. 255. p. 305 
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corn pounding grinding or threshing, for narrating 
heroic exploits, pastoral pastime etc; also songs to stimulate 
valour in battles (ra had 1 * vj tasri). laudation of great achieve¬ 
ments (kmidbavala). There were songs in prose without 
prosody or rhyme [gadya), songs without segmentation; 
songs with many segments (bhramara),, songs with onomato 
poeic instrumental syllables (pahcabhapgl); songs in 
which a literary/poetic theme, descriptive theme nr a narra¬ 
tive (story) theme was predominant,^ 

These and other songs were composed in samskrta, 
kannada, tclugu, tamil, I'-a etc. Also a special language 
called bha^lira with its own autonomy of grammar and 
vocabulary was developed for music compositions. This 
is an apabhramga foim of samskfta and employs nomensic 
syllables such as tuma, kuma, aya, iya, tiya, vflyi, re- 
arhva etc. Bh^dlra songs of Somes,vara III VithalSmatya 
Laksminaraya^a* VylSarlya, PurandaxadlSa, Yehkatumakhin* 
Mudduvehkatamakhiii, Paidala Gurumthti Ssstri and others 
aae preserved even today. 

It is a sad mystery that this huge wealth, gathered 
over several centuries disappeaied almost unaccountably 
in just about three hundred years. There is an inexplicable 
chasm in the history of our music between ora] and 
textual transmissions in which the old submerged and 
the new emerged. None of the musical treatises composed 
alter the Hth cent, -- with tire notable exceptions of 
Pupdarika Vitthala’s Naj tartani: naya and Bhavabhatta‘s 
An&pa Sahgltaiatpakaia and AnnamScSrya’s Sank irtatia 
lak^am - describes even a single song form which 
held sway on the concert platform or in popular 
usage of the times, such as the kjti, suladl, vrttanima, 
uglbhoga, pada* javali* vajga, tiliana, a§tapadi, dam 
and many forms which wclC employed in the classical 

5 6. Pittyd a 3 Ik a Vi t r b ala, Na rta ti a -n i i jjaya, 3.2.5 4-329; 
also sec, Sathyanarayana, K., comm, in 
Pu^datikamSlS* p. 418 
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-or folk theatre fiom about the r 5 l h to the 19th cent. 
A.CJ The chapter on rSg a in Tulaja’s $ a hgi tag it rSmjrta 
where illustrative passages from numerous contem¬ 
porary musical form" is a happy exception: but its 
chapter on prabandha is strangely barren of such material! 

It is in this context that a study of the song types 
composed by the vyAsakGta-drsakftta savants should be 
taken up. Mention is already made of the possible deri¬ 
vation of the kfti form and vftiauama by Silpadar&ya, 
The nascent state of these forms is indicated by the 
diverse trends and directions a> well as them etas table 
condition revealed by them in Srlpsdarlya’s compositions* 
The emergence of the aulidi and ugibhoga as two dis¬ 
tinct entities from the sslagasurta prabandha is di souse ad 
by me elsewhere, 57 Since the very first available sul&dis 
and ugabhogas are of ^npadaraya; he must have 

pioneered this change. 

Such splitting was but the culmination of disinte¬ 
grating stresses which wore building up within the 

salagasDda to a climax in the 15th cent. This is reflected 
in the writings of KaUiultha, ifl The very first and 
sLructuially the most massive and elaborate of the salaga 
suha viz, the dhruva prabandha reveals these symptoms 
in the I4th-I5th centuries. According to Rigaj njava it had 
evolved into uttama, madhyama and kanijrha varieties 
with 6, 5 and 4 component lines respectively. Utlafna 

was obtained by adding another lino to the abhoga 

in the standard dhiuva prabandha (which had 3 lines 


57, Sathyanarayana s Rs* Sulldjs and Ugabhogas of 
Karnataka Music, pp, 6fc-74 
5S* Kallinatha, op. oit. on op. dt. 4 h 314-315, 
pp. 336-340 

59. ?, Ragli&ava, cxtr L Sarngadhara, Sarhgadhara 
paddhatlj 1966-1975, pp. 293 - 294 et seq* 
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of udgrUha, ihe third line also functioning as dhruva 
dliatui and lwo lines of abbogal so that it now had 
three lines of udgrSha and thiee of abhoga, Its udgiiha 
Was also altered by Inserting a gamakilapti into its 
third (dhruva) line. The last line of the ultama dhruva 
(or the third abhoga line) contained the composer’s 
signature and was sung in a higher key and in gama- 
kalapth The madbyama dhruvaka conformed to the 
standard dhruva: its 5 lines were divided into 3 - udgraha 
and 2-abhoga lines, but the final line contained the compo¬ 
ser’s signature and was sung in a higher key. The 
kanigtha had only 2- instead of 3 - lines in udgrlha 
as also in abhoga- 'The second and fourth lines were 
sung in a slightly higher key and the latter incorpora¬ 
ted the composer’s signature. Prescription of syllabic 
content (var^aniyama) Was rendered more clastic to mean 
word content (padaniyama) if there could be no conformity 
*£> the former. Even when vauria nryama had to be 
rigidly followed, it was delimited only to the first two 
lines. The importance of the dhruva prabandha is brought 
out by ^ntrigadhara who says that a gita (i. e. sslagasnda 
Kong) without dhruvaka is like knowledge without wisdom* 
contemplation without harmony with the soul, gift without 
sincerity. Similarly., Sudh kalafca likens such a gita to a 
lake without water. 60 

KallmStha delineates vividly The fluid state of the 
Sfilaga u^a, Vanjanlyama was no longer followed in any of 
the sixteen dhruva varieties; the order of udgraha etc, was 
arbitrarily changed; Ulas applied to them were drawn from 
heterogeneous sources; therefore even though many of them 
were shown under different names* they had the same tem¬ 
poral and rhythmic structure. The sllagasudas no longer con¬ 
formed to prescriptions of ak^ara, tala* rasa and diiitu 
dements etc. Therefore they had begun to lose their 


60. Sudhskala&a* SaAgitopanifat-sSroddMia, 1, 51* p'9 
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iructural and formal identity. Such violation of psescriptive 
authority had extended from the dhruva to mantha 
and other Songs ol'the s&lagasuda class. Kallina l ha defend* 
their nominal and formal retention by arguing that they 
might, have lost the power to bestow indhect .or unseen- 
iruits (adrmphaia) such as suspiciousness* affluence, lon^c^ 
vity etc, because of such nonconformity; they may have 
even Tost their distinctive identity as musical forms; but 
hev still retain their most important, directly perceptible 
fruit viz. popular appeal. 

The salagasGtfa underwent three major changes during it 
transformation into the Fufldi: the first was thematic. Unti 
now they could be composed on practically any subject 
ranging from k'ma to mok$a; but from the 15th cent, onwards 
they were written to express Jove of God or to exhort 
he common man to higher social, moral or cullurasl 
values. The second change was in the talas; the snlaga- 
siida prabrtndhas employed only desi talas, whereas the 
suladis employed only the seven suiadi t.las viz. dhruva* 
mathya, rupaka. etc. This transition occurred in three 
phases: i) selection of simple and short de£j tala stnic- 
ttires and their fixation in anga with respect to number, 
order and type ot accent in the lala-svarta: pro fere nee was 
given to such a Ula or tSlas if they were already used 
in the corresponding silaga prabandha. Such tala, 
after : due processing if any, was named after the praban 
dba itself; hence it acquired the name suli^i tala, 
ii) rendering these talas unambiguous, comprehensive 
and adequate by giving them a form in which all rhythmic 

requirement' t)jr Orient and potential music (or dance) 
practice could be accommodated. Two opposite qualities 
had to be conferred on them: enough rigidity to 
give them identity and stability; and enough elasticity 
to accommodate additions and subtractions necessitated 
by changes in aesthetic requirements and conventions 
of present and future generations, iii) the development 
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of a si ogle, uniform scheme by which these talas could 
be applied, coordinated, siabjljj ep, and propagated in 
contemporary musical practice* These pha'cs as well as 
the methodological principles will bediscussed in section 
(V), The third change was faunal in which pluiality 
was transformed into a single, continuous, coherent form* 
This was made possible by providing the three basic 
uuitks-unity in theme, unity in mood and unity in musical 
i T c. melodic and rhythmic structure. This was done by 
prescribing a sequence a Liked to the particular requirements 
of the song and a rhythmic contiguity during transition 
which ensured coherence and continuity* In other words, 
seven different p abandhas were now strung together 
as stanzas of a single song. This was accomplished 
by offaiing them a recto rent melodis pattern; in other 
Words, a rigidly prescribed form which had the strength 
and potentiality of generating a tradition* This last 
seems to have been Strictly safeguarded in vai^ava 
monasteries till comparatively recent times but owing 
to sociocultural changes now sweeping through our society. 
It is unfortunately becoming extinct* 

The suladi had grown strong, protifaiated and stabi¬ 
lised to such an extent that in the 16th century, tw r o 
father changes were introduced in its form; enlarge¬ 
ment and athetisatiom Alhetjmtion was carried out in 
respect of an appendage of other associated prabandhas 
such as kanda and vftta which the sllaga suda had in¬ 
herited; enlargement by the addition of two mote 
pi abandhas viz. yati and jhumari in the form of stanzas; 
in the 17th cent, they were changed to jbompata and 
ragap. mathyaf^ati was retained as a concluding appen¬ 
dage under the name 'ja1i r &1 


61. For details, see Sathyanarayana, R*, op. cit, 

pp- 21--26 
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A fourth change was nominal. In the 16th-17th cent, the 
suladis were separated from the generality of song and 
was given the special distinguishing name *gifa* as cont¬ 
rasted with prabandha, The sulidi was so important and 
integral a part of karnataka music that they formed one 
of the four supporting pillars viz. caturdagdf. I have dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere how the term gila underwent an other-and 
f inahehange in connotation in our music.® 3 

It remains to mention that the three suladis of £ri- 
pa da ray a employ only the seven sulsdi Lala$: of these the 
first (no. 2)falh beyond the elassifieatory scheme proposed 
by me elsewhere, the second (no, 7) in class TV and the 
third (no. 30) into I h roughly. The name suladi or 
glta docs not. appeal to have been used by him for 
this composition, though in the next hundred years 
the term, glta is definitely associated with this form 
by Rami maty a, while PurandaSadasa has unambigu¬ 
ously used the name suladi at the same lime and by 
Prasamota Ve6katada$a in the 1.7 th cent. c o si tempo- 
arily with Yeftkatamakhin. 


62. idhem. Karnafaka Sangita-vahiur* pp. 271-277' 

id hem, Karas takadal It Kalegalu: Sahgita, 

pt. U pp. 114 

63. idhem. Sul ad is and Ugabfrogas of Karnafaka 
Music, pp. 36-3? 

64. Rimimatya* Svaramclakafimdhi. 5. 6. p, 29 

65. Puraudamdisa, Krti ; Visudevana namavaliya 
klrptiyanu in Purandara Sahitya Dayana, 

vol, i, p. 11? 

66. Pmsanna Venkafadasa' Kftl : Tande Purandara 
dasara smarisnvc, in ibid, voh ii s no. 6 , p. 78 

67. Veikatamakhin* Caturda^di prakasiks- 3. m 
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Sii Vidyarauya laid the foundations of Karnat&k 
fnusic; Vyasaraya came smis 2^0 yea±5 later and helped 
build its edficc. He was a gen i as of many parts; he 
was an austere ascetic amid the pomp and pageantry 
of Kr?nadeva rSya's royal court; he served the cause 
the dvaita faith in both ways: he addressed dialectical 
scholarly works for the polemic; he propagated the 
simple tenets of the faith among the laeity-through melo¬ 
dious short songs in their own colloquial, language; he 
transcended frequently the confines of his own philoso¬ 
phical and religious outSook and taught enduring 
human values. 

Vyasamya spearheaded a true renaissance in music. 
He was a sturdy bridge between elitist (classical) music and 
the peopled music. Some songs of ai L music such as the 
Sfrvardhana prabandha ate available in manuscript 
sources; a few panegyric songs composed by Venkata 
mantri (son of Uhafldafu Lafc^minl ayapa) and others 
describing VyJSariya as abhinavabbaiata muni, sangiis- 
gama, a veiitahlc Tumburu, Nara|a and Dattila in mud: etc. 
ate preserved in old manuscripts. 116 Early in the LSih 
cent. Tula; : a praises him as a renowned sangitavldya- 
sampradaya pravartaka, (renowned promoter at the anci¬ 
ent tradition of musical learning) ‘vidyasimh'asanadhyakjab 
(sovereign of the throne of vidya [nagaii ?j, kalpana 
catmaiiana (veritable four faced creator-god BrflhliiS ^,n 
musical composition) and illustrates Vyasa aya’s song 
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big inning with words ‘jayakarnfijadhlxa* for the ancient 
Sdvardhana prabandha in the riga ntti. He refers to 
VySsaraya as ‘vyisapicaryo eva. asmaTpGrvaclryo* ‘Ijiviirutat*- 
i.C. a very famous precedent authority in musics Thus he 
is described by both contemporary composers and a later 
musicologist as being both an authority and composer of 
prabandhas of traditional, elitist music. The suffix s -appa* 
indicates that he was fondly and respectfully inferred to 
Vyasappa-Scarya ; this is in agreement with similar popular 
usage of his times e.g, Rsmappa (for RBmUmatya), 
Kallappa (for K.al!inatha); (both of whom were also 
'abhinava bharata mtinP-s), Kanaka ppa (Kanakansyaka), 
Si nap pa niyaka, Varadappa nay aka, Venkajappa tin yak a 
(Veiikatldri^ Acyutappa (Anyuta raja), Tim map pa 
(Timmarasa) etc. etc. 

Vyasaraya witnessed, and contributed ro 3 tire acme of 
musk in the Vijayanagara empire. Devaraya II, Acyutaraya 
Krguadeviiiaya and Vehkatadri nayaka etc. of Vi javan agai n 
were themselves highly proficient musicians, mts sic o legists, 
and patrons. Under their patronage flourished and wrote 
Such britlianr musicologist - composers like RamSmatya, 
VjithalSmatya, Bhand&ru Laksimiiiaiayaua* Puudarlka 
Vj|i L haia was another great musicologist of this lime, 
TallapSkam Annamacnrya was a prolific composer from 
Andhra ; so a ho Nijagu&a Sivayogi from Karnataka. 
Vyasar&ya attracted to himself such brilliant disciples a s 
Purandat ndJisa, Vidhija and Kanakad&sa who stabilised 
and expanded Karnataka music through their prolific com¬ 
position . He founded two schools for promotion of 
dvaita philosophy and literature the vySsakuta and d.ciakQta- 

Perhaps the most endut Eng contribution of Vyasaraya is 
1 he development of music for the people, instead of music 


d9| Tulaja, SangitasaiHinjrta, \2> p. 153 
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for the kings or the elite, through his own songs and the 
songs of his disciples, So, this contribution of h is will be 
examined liere in some detail, This study suffers fiom the 
lack of critically edited source matcrials-and as is common 
with early composers, lack of matu or dhatu in holograph. 

Some 130 songs of VyasarSya are analysed in this study; 
they are obtained from three sources ; Kesavadasa (K) 
TTanumantha Rao (H) and Kavyapremi (Kp) T0 , the last has 
yielded &5 krtis (pada), 7 suludis and 10 ugabhogas ; the 
first offers a vrttaiiamu* the second, 12 sulsdis, some of 
which occur En the last also, with some significant musical 
variants. 71 The krti (pada) format includes gopi-gltas 
which later came to be called j^valis (nos* 50-2, Bd* SB* S9 ? 
91* 95-]]* venugitas (92* 93, 95-2* 9&) undone (Jddhava- 
gita which is part of a bhramavaglta complex (107). Both 
format.and. theme are inspirations from and -follow-ups of 
the analogues from Slip ^daraya- It is quite probable that 
Yyasaraya has composed other songs which may be classified 
in the bhramaraglta complex corresponding to those of 
Sripa-datlya (nos, 7* 13* i 6, 32* 39, 43] and will come to 
light when more of his songs are discovered, because it is 
in the 15th-16th : cent, that the cult ofXf^a bhakti reached 
its zenith in both NollIi and South India; Vyasaraya was 
undoubtedly its leader in South India in the 16th cent. The 
treatment of the krti (pada) form by the yatitraya vEz r 
Sripadar&ya (S). Vyasaraya (Vr) and Yadirija (Vd) will be 
studied for growth and trends through a comparative* 
quantitative and structural analysis in a following section. 

ft is convenient to take up a similar study of the suladis 
composed by the above ascetic triad here. Each subdi of 

70, Keshavadasa* BeJuru-, op.cit.* I-Ianumantha Rao* 

Go r a bs 1 a If a \ id ? sara p ada—it] 1 di gaju ; K. av y a pr e mi, 

Vy a sari ya ra Had uga In. 

71. References to songs in this source fKp] arc to page 
numbers. 
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111 e respeclive composer U indicated in brackets by its serial 
number occurring in the respective source* Variant names 
for r&ga and tala offered by fire respective apparatus criliens 
are sll -own in brackets. Each tsla-name is abbreviated into its 
initial letter.™ Ragas and talas supplied conjecturaliy are 
shown by asterisk^ 

Ra B as ascribed to these suUdi's may now be examined. 
Three suladi: of S are known : naji (pantuvarali) (2> bhai- 
wi**™ and ^rahga (.10). G and Kp have together offered 
th Licen sul&dds of Vr in Which ragas ate ascribed to only 
Sl “ : 10 * bhapaji (9) t pantuvarali (i f) aiid 

saraftga (13). Ten sulidis of Vd aie noticed.Of those one 
V' J - ^ I) has no specific rag a ascription. Ritg&s used for the 
others are nihmbari (btaairavi) (6), pantuvarili (UE 4 , 30). 
var^li (L :■ 12(5) nod sayeri (UE2 -5). Raga is conjecturally 
supplied fli [our suladis of Vd : miySmilava gaula* (32, 15 f) 
ruohana* CUE 127) and paliadi* (ES 5)* The antiquity 
(earliest mention) and evolution of these riigas are described 
by me elsewhere: rati (nan fi) c 5th cent., 7 * bhairavi c,10th- 
11 th cent,j ,r bhfjpili c.].5ih cent. 73 ssrahga 16th cent., 79 


72. Dhruya-d, mathya-m, rhpaka-r, jhampK j 3 tripuia- 
b atja-a, cka-e, ridi-A* jati-y 

7.>. eonjccturally supplied by the present writer. 

74. Fic-m Nagaratna, T.N. <ed.) f Sri Vadijfljara 
KfHgalu 

■■5. By Vrjayaraghavan, IT'S*, ibid, pp. xxxxvi-xxxxvu 

76m Kat, U^harayan a> K., Kami taka ganglia Vahini* 
PP. 2.07-209 

77, ibid, p.p.91-92 

idhem. Vifralaksapa-vimarSe, p*l?7 

79. ibid. pp. 221-236 
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pantuvarali 17th cent, 60 nilimbari c,1700., s * varali (varnri) 
c. 5th cent* 9 * sSvetl (savari) ] Ml2th cent a: l The name 
maysmaJava gouda occurs for the first time in the 18th cent. 31 
Both name and form evolved from malavagauda which 
$ arts a dev a equates with turn $k Uganda,** (13th cent) ; the 
latter is described by Jagadekamalla* c r 1150**. Mohan a 
occurs for the first time in the late 17th or early mil cent.*? 
while pahadi (pa^ii) occurs jr. the 15th-16th eent. BS for Lhe 
first time, 

Vijayaraghavaifs conjectural supply of tala names ts 
anachronistic ; in any event, since no holograph of the 
dhatu or mltu of any of these composers is available, it has 
to he concluded that all the above ritgas, not withstanding 
the great antiqnily of some and the comparatively recent 
origin of some* were used by performers rather than by lhe 
original composers and therefore represent a living, 
popular tradition. 

rhe sequences of talas occurring in the above suh'idis 
may now he examined: 

S 2) dmt{r)r(j)ajalcy 

7) dmtra(d) j(r)e(j)j(r} e (A) 

30) d(r)mi'(t)ae(A)y 


ldheiVl > Karnataka Sangitav£hini, p ,306 
id hem, VipSiakfaya-Vi marie, pp, 153-154 
S2, Mata Tig a* op. cit r , p, 129 
8.1, Sathyanaiayana, K., ViflLlIaksaijLa - Yimarse* pp 
313-321 

34. ibid. pp. 15M52 

Sarngadeva, op. cit. 6.769, p, 3$3 
B6. Jagadekamalla, op, cit. be. cit. 

8 1 . Sathya n a raya n a, K r , V i pa Jak sa ua -Vimar £ e, p p [ £ 2 ,_ 

m 

88 h idhem. Karnataka Saiigitavahirti* p8,4 
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Vr l) 9il drarjjtaey 

2) dmrjtaey 

3) dmraey 

4) dmrfey 
5} dmtaetry 

6) dmrtaAey 

7) dmrjtaey 

5) dmt(j)a(t)ey 
9) dmrtey 

JO) dmtaey 

11) dmtaAy 

12) dflirjtaAy 

13) dmtaAy 

Vd ( 6 ) dfj)jn(a)t(d J j)rj(t)A(a t e J t)e(A)a(t)A(j)r 
(a>e J m)y 
32 ) dnidjratey 
151 ) dmrjtaey 

UE 4) dmtrjraaAy 
UE 30) dmrjtaaAy 
UE- 91) dmr*(jA)*taA*ey 
UE 126) dmtjtaAy 
UE 127) (dmtjrae)*y 
ES 5) (dm)*tajtae 
UE 2-5) dm i t ja Ay 

Since the number of sulsidis available is small, the 
validity Ot generality of inferences which may be drawn 
from them would not be high. Bearing this in mind, a few 
observations may be made. Occurrence of variant talas 
indicates that the composer's original prescription or assign 
ment or sequence was not always followed by performers ; 
i.e. the niryukta character of the sulfdi was eroded. 


S9 + Numbers correspond to those in G, 
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This is reflected in Kallinjtha^ comment as mentioned 
above, 90 Ibis supports further hb statement that the word- 
text of the suladi no longer confoimed to rules prescribed in 
respect of number of syllables 03 words per line, seen in 
the variable application of tllas to the same stanza. Some 
eoilalive sources indeed do not contain i"Ia names for one or 
more stanzas in the same suladis. Thus it is not possible to 
unequivocally determine the o^ i^ir -lj 1 tala ascription for these 
suladis by the composer. How eve., there is a general and 
rough compatibility in the relative line-lengths he, syllabic 
quantity of ihe stanzas nutd the corresponding 15 la- a carta 
in most of these suTidis* 

The-suitdi emerged fojrn salaga uda prabandha which 
was prescribed in respect of sequence of its components* Jt 
retained this sequence by and large during its transition in 
the 15th-16th cent: This is reflected in Vr (L 2, 7, 12), Yd 
(151). The order is maintained more or less even if one or 
more Idas do not occur in the song e.g, S (30), Vr (3. 4, 6* 
8, 9, i0, Hi 13), Yd (UE 30), As indicated above, prescrip-, 
tiona 1 authority had begun to erode and new trends were 
beginning to emerge. One such trend was some liberty 
taken In. the sequence e.g* S (2* 7), Yd fS2* U' : 4, UE 126). 
Theoretical texts are silent as to whether each constituent 
prabandha among the Ulagasudas should be necessarily used 
and if used, only once in a Single suladi, No examples of 
stlaga suda prabandhas arc now available ; hence it is not 
possible lo resolve 1 ris silence in leinr; of contempo:ary 
musical practice. It is clear howeve , that when the snlaga 
siioas transited into die suladi, the composers of the latter 
assumed the liberty to omit one or more of (he constituent 
prabandhas and to repeat one or more of them , as a 
corollary, this omission or repetition applied to the 


90* Vide footnote no, 58 
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corresponding tufas, Instances of such omission are found 
in S (30). Vr(3, 4, g r 9, 10, It, 12, 13), Yd {UE 126). 

Examples of repetition are S (2,7), Yd (6, 32, UE 126, Es-5). 
't here are two interesting cjisrs of successive repetition : Vd 
(UE 4, UE 30). Ii is further interesting that repetition is 
restricted to T %% in S(2), Vr (5), Vd (UE 126), V Vd (UE 
4, UE 30). and S A’ (Vd 6). Successive repetition may be 
discounted as they are esthetics! Ly poor and since they occur 
in unique exemplars. Other repetitions aje fairly distant in 
a single song, and may be esrhetieally tolerated. 

The next observation refers to the use of aditila (A), 
This tala was desived as an inversion of jhompaja tala 
w h icli vv as constituted fro m d rut a, d rut a a n c tag hit. T h is 
existed as a de$i tala viz. dvitiya. When the laghu jati 
concept, was uniformly applied to the sulSdi talas, this 
merged into catirrafimjati triputa tala. Its name he, l adh 
tala was ratiocinated In two ways : it could be considered as 
formed from the name sakedrsi tala to which two ckatala 
units were added ; also, if was employed as the first tala to 
Whi.'h the beginner was introduced in the abhyusagana in 
Karnataka music. Again, the jhompata taJa probably 
derived its name from the namesake, parent sudd ha slid a 
piabandha which was prescribed to be sung to one of six 
talas: grrugf, dvitiya* tj-s jya. nihsaru, pratimantha and 
ekatiila according to . Some£va:a sl and to one of the 
following ten tila$ according to Sarngadeva 33 nihsaru, 
kudukka, triputa* piatima^tha, dvitiya, garugh rasa, 
yatilagna, addaull, eka. The jhompaia(-da) prabandba 
wii known after the name of the respective tala. Of these, 
dvitiya jhompata and a variety of ma)hya called raga^a- 
mathva were admitted into the sulidj complex so that the 


91. Somefevara, Sarvajna-* op, cit. 4. 16, 537-538, p.BO 

92. ^irngadeva, op, cit, 4. 166, 167* pJ60 
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pranandhai *5 well as Mia? were nine in the euiidis « It is 

of “ ,# haiidisas aic 

™^r Iaand ‘ hit Sdltila * 

v v raaQuS ^ J Pt sources reveal the use of 
' a f l ' a m!l ^ s ula a1 ^ Thus ’A* is used doubtfully in S 
“ tn.reasiiigiy ltx V r and Vd. This reflects an important 

, f **. * !1 ‘; 11 W3S 0ccl,rdn 8 i!1 ihe limes viz. in reduction 
a8hHJ3tl c ™<*Pt and reorganisation of tala 
sr.uun.es. It may a i sa be noted that !A’ occurs almost 
a.tsay:, terminally (.or occasionally penultimately) and 
replaces.c-. This i. probably because the iva.ta span of 
lie ek a tala is too sh^it and has no distinguishing rhythmic 
(or beu[ ) personality of its own. 



93, VeAkafamakhin, op, tit. 3, n 1-113 
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It is now opportune to examine the contiibution of 
hatidasas in getiei aland oJ the yatiuava in pat ticular (o tits 
t evolution in tala Which swept ovcj Karnataka music at this 
time. These changes were profound and fan caching, 
Hindustani music, influenced by Persian music, employed 
the tab la as the Ula expounding instrument through the 
co nee pt of | h eka \v h i ch enunciated t h e oj ga n \ sa t ion of fh e 
avaria in terms of accentuation. This became a different!, 
ating and enduring feature of Hindustani music, ft i s 
chaiacteristic of Karnataka music that it rang in ail [he 
transformations strictly within the limits of tradition and 
thus retained historical continuity. 

That classical Indian music had the same, uniform, 
single tala system before the 14th cent, may be inferred 
from music and dance treatises of the period. Tala may he 
defined as a temporal device which performs the following 
functions : it measures out sahgita Le. singing* instru¬ 
mentation and dancing in time ; it quantitatively deter¬ 
mines and fixes these agglutinative arts in terms of duration 
of their elemental events: thus it is a time matrix for them ; 
it provides unity of performance through simultaneity i.e. 
Several performers may execute the same event at the same 
moment; each event may ho exactly located against a 
continuously fluent temp dial background through conti¬ 
nuity; thus tala resolves the linearity of lime into these two 
dimensions. The measuring unit is a spiially recurrent 
fSvaita) constant span of time, the quantity of which- 
neither too long nor too short-is dete mined by aesthetic 
and technical exigencies i the span n divided info E osgans> 
(avayava, ahga} by constantly placed accents or beats 
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(ghata or para); because cf its continuity, the tala measures 
and fixes not only an event, but also silences or pauses in 
music and dance; it bestows spatiotemperal unity on the 
fluent corpus of melody and on the fluent corpus of formal 
kinematics in dancing, it also provides a temporal foil to 
the song or dance through a constantly and uniformly 
recurring rhythmic background against which a predeter¬ 
mined or ex tempore cross-rhythmic theme, in he rent in 
music or dance or independent, may be compared or 
contrasted; it confers convergence, direction and stability 
on the intrinsic and extrinsic rhythmic content of song or 
dance. 

Talas we:e classified ns m-irga or deii in ancient Indian, 
music. The former weic live viz, caecatpula, cScapuja, 
udghatta, gafpUiputia and sampakve^iaka; these we;e 
regarded as the archetypes of all other ttikts -- collectively 
called deii-which were derived or generated from them, 
The mlrga La las we*e constituted only from three aiigas viz. 
iaghu, guru and pluta which were inspired from, and eor.es- 
ponded to their prosodial, namesake analogues. The 
desl talas had three mote besides these viz. vhama, dmta 
and nih^ahda (—kiikap.ida or hamsapadn). Of the:e, druta 
was defined with a delation of half that of the laghu and 
Saghu of five short syllables,! Guru, pluta and nih&abda had 
double, triple and quadruple dm aliens of the laghu 
respectively. The desl talas were formed by various 
permutations and combinations as well as different numbers 
of these. By dividing each unitary duration of the avaita 
(padsbhaga) into three, four and five parts, techniques of 
triple (tiyairaT, quadruple (caturalra) and quintuple 
(khairLda) times became possible. The quantity of the tala 
span (:. vatl a) could be expanded or contracted through the 
prl^as (vital aspects) kala, kala and marga. The consti¬ 
tuent organs (ahga) of the tala were marked by sounded 
(saiabda) and silent (nibfcabda) manual acts {kiiyS}. The 
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commencing position of the melody lino in the tsla^varta 
was majfced by grab a. The overall pace of the tala, deter¬ 
mined by the quantity or mi Era of each unit (p&dabhaga) of 
*he tala Was defined as lava. The temporal pattern 
emerging from the inherent distribution of the ahgas was 
defined as yatL The scheme of tabulating all possible 
permutations of angas to yield together the same total lime 
Span of a given tala-ivarta or an ahga thereof was known 
as prasiara. Laghu* which determined the durations of the 
guru and plula, was rigidly assigned a duration of five 
shoi L syllables in rnirga talas; the number of desi talas was 
not fixed; indeed, they numbered several hundreds in the 
^aridasa-age in Karnataka musje and were still prolifer¬ 
ating.; Lagliu still determined the quantity of the avaita 
because guru, pluta and nit&abda were defined relative to 
it, but its quantity was variable; there were three kinds of 
lagbus with durations of four, five and six syllables 
respectively in practice in defci talas. The virama was 
defined with half Ihc duration of the anga pi seeding it; 
therefore its quantity w r as also relative and often, 
was of inconvenient fractions* 

This then, is briefly the conceptual and empirical material 
which the mldhva saints inherited from their musical 
forebears. The endless perm ula live possibilities and 
extensive practice had yielded a huge crop of de£i ttilas; 
paradoxically these veiy reasons for their prolificity also 
tolled the knell of their dissipation. For, excessive proli¬ 
feration and excessf. s i sage led to excessive permissiveness 
and consequently tj in&ecimty, slackness, anarchy and 
disorganisation in tala. The yatiUaya and their haridlsa 
disciples guided cur music with vision, wisdom and 
brilliance in these critical time-, and conferred on it direction 
and destination in piaclice ; musicologists of Karnataka and 
from Karnataka stabilised and authenticated it in theory. 
Their main contributions may be briefly listed here. 
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1, They replaced hundreds of deAi t£las obtaining wide 
usage with only nine or ten talas. In this, their genius lies 
in the fact that the latter were not of their own creation^ 
but were derived from an cad jet pa talk 1 tradition- 
they constructed necessary theoretical parameters, refined 
them with adequate mcLbodology and established them with 
revised names and icvised forms. They used three sources 
for this purpose : i. The revised forms or names were not 
unknown to practice or theory ; even as long ago as in Lhe 
12th cent. Ha -I pa Iadovamentions them. That these 
we:e well known in Karnataka is proved from 
reteionL-e^ to them by the Kannada poets Aggaja^ 5 Palku ik[t 
Soman atha, 39 Candra^hara Blhubal: 86 etc. ii Folk 
music and metrical structures bad already contained time 
measures such as ragapa mar by,a, kuru (= tuiupu = are) 
jhampe, tlvude etc. The haridisas refined them theoreti¬ 
cally and brought them into the fold of ait music, iiL These 

tUas we ^ already prescribed for sllagashda pmbandhas 
tLom eaily times, lhe hatidasas transformed these ia!as 
into suHdi Ulas and the prabandhas into sulidis* For this 
purpose they adopted the tala'-, which were then already in 
Wide usage viz. pratimatbya, baddhlpa&a - aaga ^tdputa, 
yatiiagna, jhamps, dviliya = turahga, kudukks ^ prati’= 
var^ayati and eka — arii and adapted them with minor 
changes; these were established in different names and 
slightly different form;, it should be noted that in order to 
achieve this, sometimes both name and form had to be 
exchanged. 


94 . H a ri pi Iadova, op. eft, 5.1S4-200 

95. Aggala* Candiapiabha-puriaam, 15. 52* 72 

9f>, Somanatha* PalkurikF* Pa^itsridhya Caiitramu, 
ka r vata p y a k a r an a mu* pp .446,44 7 ,44 9 
97* Candra£efchar&, ParapHsthana-vaiijanam* 74, p .27 
9 %. Bahubali, Nigakumliracaritam* 22,9£> 
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2 . Further changes were introduced in the concept of 
de&i, and in the artga, technique and method of tala. Many 
lilas such as.vijaya, daspa?a, caeca.5 were tailed deAi but 
weic never associated with folk music ; they were deii only 
to the extent that they were different from caccatputa etc 
just, as all musical material which we now regard as 
classical was defined as dcsi by Matariga. But the tala 
complex erected by the harid&sas was truly de£i in origin j 
the haridSsas not only endowed them with a ‘classical* status 
but stabilised them to the exclusion of all other talas which 
had come down in use over hundreds of years in art music* 
This was indeed a significant contiibution. 

Musicians and musicologists of the harid&sa-age 
athetised guru* pin la and nlbfcabda from contemporary tala 
practice and i etained only di uta and laghu. Guru and pluta 
commenced on a single sounded beat and their relatively 
longer durations had to be executed without the prop of 
intermediate kiiyi-s; kskapada indeed, had to sustain the 
du] ation of four laghus through only n ihAa bda k riyas. These 
were neither useful to, nor compatible with ordinary 
contemporary melodic usage. The guru however, was at 
once completely cut off but was retained at first for some¬ 
time in na|ya dajjdT dhruvatala, Since they adopted, adapted 
or retained only such fllas in which no ariga was longer in 
duration than tEre laghu, they lent themselves readily to 
universal, popular use, 

a, ft is at this lime that the laghu was revised and 
reorganised. Its variable value of the durations of four 
five or six short syllables in deii tala practice was fixed at 
the constant value of four syllables uniformly in all talas. 
This provided a natural rhythmic base of quadruple 
movement so that the entire corpus of melody gained unifor¬ 
mity, convergence and balance* This standard value has 
remained in usage even today. 
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4, Before the standard i&aii'en of the laghu, musical 
practice in respect of tala wa ■ l timpani with Confusion and 
inconsistency. Even from merely theoretical descriptions, it 
could he seen that the talas jhagfuka, sultfa, aEid vaikbnda 
(a variety of nib >aru) all had the same structure viz. two 
drutas and two laghus; similarly, da r pa ^a mad an a- 
m&katurtda, niWnr-hamsalila-hamsa, jayafei 1 ' -kamala* 
udik 5 ai?a-Saundara - ■■ aga na mau [ ha, dheiiki -va l tjainanrha y 
karuga-amata, iribh^gbsatillla, kridS-nanda, iankha- 
prati s mangaiabhai ;uda-pLatimattha h kants-iali, kalSpa- 

vicara, tftiya - anta-.akri#, vaigabhtnna - rijamrg&hka, 
abhufiga-utsava, vihiya-dvitlya etc, revealed only a 
nominal, but no stiuetumf difference. Differences in them 
were in tenm of relative du.nrjons because the laghu and 
hence the other angas had different sizes. When the nrifga 
talas became obsolescent, their laghu of five syllables also 
disappeared. With this also disappeared the arbitrariness 
of The lagbu-siz-e in de&i tslas. Hence the quantitative 
differences between iho above talas disappeared, leaving 
only norminal differences^ In such a slate of confusion and 
inconsistency, the practical exponents, led by the iiaridwsas 
obviated such trrias und hence their ambiguity and incon¬ 
sistency, and in their place established a Simple, compre¬ 
hensive. compact and (logical tala system. 

5 . The slandardisation of laghu led to the standardisa¬ 
tion ofdruta also. Defined with half the duiatibn of laghu. 
use of druta led to very complex values for the tala avarfa 
which were impracticable in actual musical practice,-w ith 
the standardisation of laghu into four syllables, this 
difficulty w^as removed ; further, the druta was defined 
With a duration of two short syllables as an independent 
anga in its own right. The excessive ness of the number of 
laghus and drutas in defci La las was now avoided, limiting 
each of them a minimum of one and maximum of three. 
Thus the ivalla value became viable, neither too long 
nor too short. 
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6. in the early days tli c position and scope of the 
virama were indefinite and ambiguous. All ancient autho¬ 
rities have described the virlma but have hot offered it the 
status of a separate tala-afiga; by and large, it was 
regarded as of the form of pause occurring often the kriya of 
a given anga- It lacked ghata or silent manual acts such as 
avapa and had no independent existence* It could be 
suffixed to every a fig a and assumed, as indicated above, 
half the duration of Lhe latter* Therefore both the aiigas 
and the 3vaits could assume alternative values; thus with 
the same set of angas, the avalta could take various values 
by adding the requited number of viramas ; also it was 
possible to resolve similar or same tala structures into 
different entities by adding an adequate number of viramas 
arbitrarily or by design at appropriate positions. Thus 
when suffixed to druta* laghu, guru, pluta and nifc&abda' 
it assumed 0.25, 0.5, 1, 1.5 and 2 Limes the value of the lagbu 
respectively ; when the lagbu came to be standardised into 
a value of four short syllables [akjaia) and thus equated 
with the mitra* those values wej e 1, 2, 4, 6, and £ ak$aran 
respectively. 

Even though talas were endowed with variety, vari¬ 
ability in duration and differentiability, these very reasons 
resulted m uncontrolled proliferation of lata structures 
because of whimsically or capriciously designed order and 
n umber of an gas; thus the virama became a curse instead of 
a boon : many an impracticable Eala was created through 
or only because of, pesmutative possibilities* Some effort was 

also made at this time to elevate the virlma info an aiiga. 

_ 

The brilliant acumen displayed by the haddasas and 
other musicians of this age in this context is admirable : 
when the laghu is standardised with a value of four 
syllables* druta-virSma assumes a duration of one syllable. 
This was now given an independent status and named f a$u 
(arm-) druta’ ■ when it thus became an ahga* it was 
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utub* i, ; '; a 

avartas of talas such a* a,:.- , . ^ tise 

complex, residual time fr^onT xhus ^ iftVf>lve 
performance both complicated ■ ’ ■' reilt - e! ’ng their 

Wdidp with » ’ "" piec ’ 8C and unbalanced. 

S . 1 , Wlttl a v, « iiraa y»ti. Therefore its use 
necessarily limited to druta and laghu. tll f a5t L IT 

° a r : P “ fa t!ll3a ™ e fi01u s “h consideiations : ’its st ,. u , t 
was inaugurated a, d.uta-virrima, druta, druta When Z 

V,r “ n “ ,ransf «meci into anudiuta. , he beatWeb-t 
now bad syllabiS dmations of p , , , ta 

was prescribed with a ° ' 2 ’ 2 - s , ,nls li)e 

■ffiampii t-.la also commenced its career° with°th 
dnita-virama, laghu druta dnira , 11L itri,cturc 

wheut^hadt^om^ft T’ ■ *« 

«1< (exception: rdpaka uu lit“l a '™*”” 1 

tripufa tala was naturally transfo.med i mo 

duration of three short syllables This was f o- ° ° f 3 

the application of the laghujifi concept to tate 

jliampa tala was transformed into iaah,, ' , Ul] ?’ 

dcuta. An unWiitien rule that a S ^M “ ^ 

With an atiud ruta appears to emerge 

case, the exemplar dcii talas which were adapted 15 Tl 
tslas started from a laglui with the Above* 1 ^ * 

.jf m S •£& Si 

ojmed b 3 . decomposition into amidruta and dram Hows- 
the vuiijna was used in die deii tfilas the- ^ 

^ -Ud uu was petformed in the sul“L 

«. ,M T *"» 

0f,imei3 ‘ bekri >- a n*a or ivarta of, ula N or “T 
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be retained as a suffix of the catnrafira jati laghu; for, in 
that case it would become a duplication of thetrisrajati laghu 
in dvtkala or have a value of sis short syllables which had 
jim then been scrapped in de£i tilas. The anudruta 
successfully circumvented these problems and entered the 
jhampS tala in an unequivocal way. Thus the anudiuta 
which was born ambiguously during SimhabhCtpala’s times, 
became a definite, independent entity in the Talakakbdhi 
ot Acyutaraya due to the experimentation it received from 
the Vaig^ava saint singers of Karnataka. 

7. When the anudmia, druta aud laghu were so - un¬ 
ambiguously determined, triputa tala was left with a laghu 
of three syllables even though the laghu was standardised 
With four syllables. The ka.idasas now proceeded to extend 
the concept oi lagan. They continued to regard the laghu 
as determining the nature and structure of the tala. An 
earlier form of the laghu which had six syllables duration 
and was called trya£ra was now diminished to half size and 
ictained as tjrii.a laghu. Durations of 4, 5, 7 a?rd 9 syllables 
were now enunciated for the laghu which was called 
cuturai.a, khapda, mska and sank!,pa respectively. These 
were regarded not a - independent entities but as compre¬ 
hended in the concept of the laghu and hence as kinds (jati) 
of laghu. Thus the pm pose and scope of the laghn were 
now extended to cover the functions, though not the 
quantities of the guru and pluta. The laghujati is first 
enunciated by Acyutaiiya in the 16th cent,. 

At first, the laghu was employed trjsra- jiti only in the 
tripuja tala, in the caturaira jail only in dhruva, mathya, 
rupaka and eka las. in the kha^da jati only in a [tats la, 
leaving Lhc sankij&a jlM without application. Owing to such 
specific associations, ca;h laghu jiti became integrated into 
the definition of the respective tala, for almost two hundred 
years, till the end of the i th cent. The only reason for 
this is that the Varava saint singers employed three talas 
with the above specific laghu-jatis in suladis and other 
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song^^TIms triptija Ula came to be synonymous with a 
use a jati laghu, jhampi tala with a misra j§ti laghu, atta 
tala with a hh aT da jati laghu, ami dhruva-majhya-rBpaka- 
eka talas with catuiajra jail laghu. In other words, trilra- 

i* tJ tIlpu!a r f la for “«»Plc. was a distinct, independent 
tala, U 1 U 4 IIsly but not generally defined, not a variety of 
tripufa rtla, J 

In course of time, this concept was extended’ laghu 
wa * conceivetl of as genus and its jati as species; laghu was 
crural; its jati was particular. Thus the laghu could 
assume any or all the Jstis in all the take, since anudruta 

and duita could not be processed. Similarly, the laghujiiL 
prefixed in the tala name, became quantitatively descriptive 
Whereas the Ula name, till now quantitatively descriptive 
eeame only qualitatively descriptive. But it did not gain 
much ground with the Music Trinity or their Schools, for 
their compositions assume the above restrictive synfenymi- 
$at j on, on the |Eues laid down by the haridSm, Talas with 
an the laghujatis are found only in svarajati, vary* and 
pa I la vi-.only in demonstration of scholarship or sophistry. 
These forms emerged in our music only some 250 years ego. 

K Yet another feat performed by the haridasas in the 
construction of the sub: cl is may be noticed. This i$ in respect 
of jhompara tala to which reference has already been made. 
H remained an independent entity till the 15th- 16th cent, for 
tup ut a til la was applied in its catmaira jati laghu and was 
synonym tied with adit* la only compa, ativcly lecently m the 
history of Katnataka music, probably not earlier than the 
IMh cent. Therefore the collative sources which give 

Ja lor (he suladis which ate discussed here should be 
dated from this period. 

9, A consequence of regarding each & la as a distinct, 
independent entity possessing an invariable affinity for a 
specific laghu jati may be noticed here The haridasas 
reconstructed and stablishcd these talas for the purpose of 
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[jetting their several thousands of songs to them,. These 
songs were not composed solely for their aesthetic beauty; 
rather, they were intended prima: ily as attractive, popular 
vehicles of the social religious, spiritual, ethical and 
other values enshrined in their word-content. Their 
objective - and achievement-lay in the dissemination of these 
values among the common mail without making demands 
on him for special training, taste or equipment in art 
niirnc, Such propagation had to pi creed at the level of the 
common householder with his unlearned womenfolk anti 
children. Therefore the quantum of music required for this 
puiposc was jlist enough for the laeity to sing for themselves 
in attractive and popular tunes and rhythms, simple, colloquial 
direct words enshrining the essence of veda, upani$at, 
pur 43 , ilihisa; smfti, dharmaS tstia, nitiSistra and other 
traditional lore, in short, talas had to applied to songs in 
which the words were of prime importance and the melody 
was secondary, if these words were set in prosodial 
structures, they would have missed the song-format and 
universal usage. Therefore factors such as loose prosody 
0 f any), variable syllabic quantity per song line, approxi¬ 
mate rhyming, non -conformity to syllabic phrasing {ga$a- 
vinyisa) etc, became virtues instead of defects. Therefore 
many of their songs were* in all probability, yathahjara 
pra band has originally (i.e. songs in which musical duration 
closely approximated to syllabic duration). So, Ulas in 
expansive* slow tempo-or extended matra quart titles,-even 
middle tempo-beeame irrelevant for such songs : close 
contiguity of the constituent elements of pattern is an 
important criterion for the ;eady intelligibility or discern¬ 
ment of the pattern. Therefore, the haiidasas contracted 
the padabhiiga dti, a lion (i.e. duration between any two 
s'uccesive 'counts’ cf the tala and adapted the tala structure 
to d i uta - i a y a; the «I a k i i >■ a s which aoco r dingly w er e fas t, 
were reduced only to the initial bcaLS (ghsta)* Such a 
sounded heat is called ‘chapidl Such talas were then called 
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—-T , U* irivnxta 

Ch ap u ta S a b b re viated f 0 rnis of l h e 1 i U h 

even now as jupalta chaun vu-. i tal ahavo survived 

suffices to observe here fetthernh^ Cj ‘ Ipu - ] < 

-jj» disappeared from them and that h*™ C ° mple ~ 
designed for fast tempo, they serve the ^ ^S.oafiy 
-* * aild Wkmba 

Jdi o! 1,16 h «««« to the 

had outlived their usefulne« and „ (!Sia(IaSa P ri *a> 

httridlsas athetised : mai-ga vati and*'™ ° VCfCompl “- The 

the scope, TK ** “*« 

Perhaps did net exists „ before their time or if fd^ 

was nebul °t>s. The hat id as as gave it , „ C w Hi ’ 

the tie mis ,vt ^ L u 4 fiew dimension in 

f * , , ' P^’htesstvely doubling relative speeds eg 

fust speed, second speed, third speed etc Similar] ^ 

W^^sm r 8 “ ; ri £ g 

system connoted equal divison of the padabhSga in toV 4 
etc. equal parts so as to yield distinct gaits. Indeed fibs 

&££. 3 

l!1 'important kinematic technique was trans 
planted into the saildi u U , bv the hatidlL Th J ?n 
t.anstened the concept from the tlla to its unit viz '' ult- 
tJhaga, la modern parlance % a s 7 a_ 

“^and kinematic 

patterns are called triira, oaturaira, khaMa, m Z and 
" Sat: M I1 ^ al i!1 mus ' c «r dance, in other words 

c J n- i r>r pt t exieHded f ™ n ««• ^ * * *»« viz 1 

padabhiga. Madai has become both important and 

and fl h " a: na!a,;a ™ u3is an(i t° various forms of classical 
and folk dances. Such na dais or gat is may be observed t 
whole stanzas of sulsdis. ™ ltL 
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Let us retut ei to the study of Vyamava and examine his 
two remaining musical forms : Vfttanama and gudya. His 
VF.ttattlma, beginning with the words ‘kejayya emia mata 
paithane" is extracted by Keshavadasa™ in chaputala and 
in a tune which tie identifies with that of a song r pali&u 
pa^Jharipurii'ayY which must have been popular some 50 
years ago but which b now lost. It consists of a one-lino 
pattavi and nine units of vfUa-nama in which a vftta is 
followed by a nsma, These ate called iloka and pada by 
him respectively* though e E sewhej e 1011 he designates them 
as Vftta and nama. Each fcloka and each pada has four 
lines. The alokas do not rhyme and possess variable 
syllabic extent/* 1 and have no discernible metrical 
pattern. However, there seems to be a caesura of ter the 5th 
syllable in most lines. The pada fnama) stanzas also have 
variable extent and no discernible morale pattern per line. 
There is some internal rhyming. The stanza line is roughly 
double that of the filoka. The composer’s signature occurs 
in the final tine of the final pada, Tire theme Is the content 
of Bhagavadgita* delineated in a simple, diieet literary 
style. The song takes on an autiphonal character, being 
d la lo gu e s be t ween Ph r tar h i a- Sa n j aya a nd A r jun a - K r $ j|ja. 

A similar song of Purandaradisa may be noticed here. 192 


99. Kcshavada-a* Beluru-, op. cit. p.107 
100, idhem. Set Haridasa S3hitya, pp, 272-276 
10J. 13^13-14-13; 33-J2-14 -13; 12-11-11-13; 12-12-13- 

12; ]4- 13-12-11; 12-13-12-13; 13-13-13-15- 12-13- 

12-13; 13-13-13—12 

102. E Purandarad&sa* Ptuandara Slhitya DafUna (cd.) 
Ramachandra Rao, S.K., vol,2> no. ]42 s pp.312-319 
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This is closely affined to the vrllanSma, from which it 
differs in three ways; L Its Slokas are in samsk r ta. ii. 
The £loka$ are probably borrowed.™* iii. The padas are 
free translations of the respective Uokas. 

This sons commences with a samskrta sloka ‘nabhimule 
sthrtam pad mam’. It is called 'hfdayakamnla-miDasapGja* 
with some aptness snd‘bhagavadgitssaTa* with little justi¬ 
fication. Its theme is the description of the n^dicakras and 
t.ieii pi t-'.idrng deities in the yoga body. It teaches practice 
(sadhana) for liberation (mukti). The song consists of 17 
sections, in which each contains a number of metrical lines 
in samskrta, followed by its translation or paraphrase in 
Kannada. 1 lie si oka is not designated with raga ; the 
translation is always in the for m of a sting (pads) for which 
iHga and tala are given. The song lines invariably rhyme 
on the second syllable. Tile Alokas were sung, if at all* in 
the same raga in which the ban dating stanza was rendered 
Jhe Alokas are all in the anu^ubh me;rc, except in the 
second section* which is in indravapa metie. Following 
is the analysis of the song. 


Atoka 


Unit no 

lines 

1 

U 

2+3 

2 

3*4 

4 

3 

5,6 

J! 

4 

7*8 

IT 

5 

B 

2 

6 

10*11 

2+5 

7 

12*13,(4 

2+2+3 

8 

15*16 

2+4 

9 

17,18*19 

6 

10 

20*21 

4 


lines 

2*+3 

4 

*t 

8 

4 

ft 

fl 

p? 

tt 

9* 


pada 

raga tala 

saved jhampe 

>t m 

*r t* 

kalyani chipu 

» ana 

bhairavi chSpn 

» 

» ff 


saved eka 



103. Ramachandra Rao, S.K PJ op, eit. note on p.315 
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11 

22,23 

7 7 

8 


fj 

12 

24 

2 

4 

39 

33 

13 

25 

3 

73 

3* 

■3J 

14 

26,27 

4 

S3 

pan tuvarlli 

eh'jpu 

15 

28,29 

> + 

39 

91 


16 

30,ji 


99 - 

39 

JJ 

17 

32,33 

33 

8 

33- 

*9 


The first two line? of pada in se ’Eion (I) marked with an 
asterisk above and commencing with the words ‘hrdaya- 
kamaladaftadala* (hence the name of the song) are indicated 
as pallavj* presumably to be sung as refrain at ihe end of 
each pada. This segment does not fulfil the normal 
semantic, textual function as in a normal song because it is 
continuous in theme with the remaining three lines of the 
same section and does not naturally dovetail in meaning at 
the end of each pada. Presumably, the slokas were sung 
Without refrain* A possibility is that the Hokas were not 
sung at all, so that the song consisted of 17 stanzas 
following a pallavi, and that the filqkas were a transmis- 
sional interpolation wherein the scribe indicated the 
original texts of which rhe padas were translations, in this 
case Lbe song has no affinity w r itk vrttanama. 

It is useful to study three other available vrttanSmas at 
this point. 

The first is by Purandaradasa. It begins with the words 
=sr: kr&parayana to rise m&tan&dt$e s and is set to raga ahiri 
and Lain eka. 104 It consists of a one * line pallavi and five 
units of vrtta-nama, each vrtta and nima being in four 


104. This song is available in tw r o sources' Ramachandra 
Rao, S.K. (ed.X op. cit, vol.4, no.iff, pp. 68—69 
(R); Rama Rao, Subodha-, Sri Purandaradftsara 
Krtigalu, pts.1-2, no, 379> p.246 (S) ; S docs no t 
give the tala. 
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lines. 1 ™ The syllabic quantity of the vrtta-lines j 3 variable 1 ™ 
and no metrical pallet is discernible. The paria-iinc is also 
variable in syllabic quantity ana somewhat shorter than the 
vrtta—line, i or word theme is vipralambha ifngara, being 
an expression of the pangs of separation of a gopi for Kma; 
she pleads with a friend-dmi to bring the latter who has 
left .her because of a lovers’ tiff'. The whole Vfttanima may 
be construed as a javali. Trie literary style is simple and 
adequate- The composer’s signature occurs in the first line 
of the final pada. 

The second is by Gopalad&sa, extracted by Keshava- 
d^a. l0V The word L pada T occurs in the place of rags, which 
is not given. The song is given in at fa tala* Its beginning 
words are : ‘raMbu vehkatagirirajah It has a one - line 
pallavi followed by eight units of vj-tta-nlma. The vrttas 
arc set in SirdutavjkMdita, sometimes the terminal short 
syllable serving as guru. The lines in nama-stanzas are 
approximately equal in syllabir content. The word theme 
is prahe of and supplication to Vrsnu. Botii vrtta and iuma 
reveal second syllable- and internal rhyming. The literary 
style is simple but involves the frequent use of samskrta 
words. The vrita-line is subdivided into two portions and 
the nama-1 iite into th roe port io n $* for purposes of m usica I 
setting and rhyming. The composer’s signature occurs in 
the last line of the last pada. 

The (bird example is from Jaganiiltha disa, beginning 
with the words L pl I \s& paij haripurar&ya pavanakaya’. ]1>y ft 
is given in the i ?ga k^na-da and tala inpaka. It begins with 

105. S gives the vrttas in couplets in terminally 
rhyming sections. 

106. 12-32-12-34, 12-12-13-12; 12-12-I3-1J; 12-14-14- 
J3; 12-13-13-14 

107. Vide footnote no, 100 

10B. Vemigopala da$a> T.K. (edj Sri Jagannatha dl&aru, 
inter alia 
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a one-line (or two - line ?) pa 1 lav 3* followed by nine units* 
each consisting of a vrtta (called Sloka by the editor) 
followed by a niima (called pad a by the editor)* The vrtta 
approximates to nialini under atisakvaii. The pada lines 
are approximately mutually equal and roughly 1.5 times the 
vftla -line in syllabic quantity. Both vrtta and nima stanzas 
have four lines each. The theme consists of a praise of and 
supplication to Psfldura-'iga Vfjrbala of Pa odhfir Sputa* 
Hence It is al^o called Parttfuradg^taka or Pa^^uranga Pari- 
]ala, The literary style is Scholarly* with lbyming in the 
second syllable both in vrtta and nama and occasional 
terminal ihyming in the ilokas* The composers signatuie 
occu]s in the penultimate and final iines in the last pada* 

Therefore* the vrttaniima may be summarised as a 
musical form consisting a brief pal lavi and a number of 
vrtta-nfima units {the number is left un prescribed). It has 
no anupaUavi. Each stanza of the vrtta and nama has four 
lines. The name vrtta (or ilcka) is only occasionally 
appropriate and is set to a metre. It may also consist of 
free-verse lines of comparable and slightly variable syllabic 
Content; in this case, the name Vftta or iloka has to be 
liberally interpreted as anibaddha i,e, not set to tila or 
metre. The pada-lines a:e also mutually comparable but 
generally longer than the vrtta lines. The entire compo- 
siticii is performed in a single iiga ; only the padas arc set 
to (the same) tala, It is probable that the vrttas weie sung 
to different dhllus in the same raga while the padas were 
performed to the same recurrent dhattu The literary style is 
generally simple and direct. The theme may be meta¬ 
physical, stuti, supplication o. iprigaia. The composer’s 
signature invariably occurs in the final pada. 

Before concluding this study of vrtta nima, two notes 
may be offered : the first is that the suddhastida prabandha 
chehki has a va-iety called vrtiamTla which has further 
subvarieties called varaiki, ga^ika and nutrika, Each of 
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these three may be further divided into samilaskaiaga 
visamalaftkrti and citr5Uiik f ti. Thus there ate nine types 
of YfttamSla dhenki. They are formed from various metrical 
structures. 155 This may have been one of the sources which 
inspired the genesis of v f ttanama ; to combine a song 
consisting of many Caracas with a song consisting of many 
vrtlas with alternation would be a natural inclination 
towards innovation. Secondly yamaka, a rind of sabd&- 
lahkara has many subvarieties including one called 
vrltmlla ( 11D This is irrelevant to the Vfltanama. 

Another musical foim of Yyftsaraya which merits 
examination is a song which has been designated here 
'gadya’ for Want of.a better description. This is given by 
Kp- Li - II begins with the words ‘marugu molic mallige* and 
consists of a description of Lord K m a ofUdupi in detail 
from foot, to head and is a valuable treasure-house 
of the names of ornaments in vogue in Karnataka of the 
15th - 16th Cent. It is given with rlga regupti and tala Sita. 
Alternatively*bhairavi and tin til-of hindtutani music a:s 
aiso given. Fhe word-or line structure gives the impression 
of L iee verse. However, certain features of the composition* 
or their absence argues against the foim being a gadya 
pjauandha. Thus it has 59 lines, avei aging some 13.5 
syllables per line. The Shculest line bears 11 syllables 
(no. 22* p. 63) while the longest (no. 23, p. 68) has 16 
syllables, the Others OCsillate between 13 to 15 syllables, [i 
this is a yathaksa-ra prabandha* the ascription of at fa ala 
niLiy be justified, though the caesuia in the lines do not 
Lgenerally correspond to the tala-ahga. ff the services 


H19. Si nig ad ova* op. cit* 4. 145-152; cf. Sathyanarayana, 
R v (cd, tr. comnt.f ikantali, foot note no. 

76; Pimdanka Vlyhala* Nartananijr^aya, 3,2.33-90, 
p. 419. 

110. Bharatamuni* N&tyaiistram, 16, 59-86, 

11L K a vyapr em i* o p. ci t ► pp* 60-69* 
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mentioned in the song are performed in the early hours of 
the morning* the ascription of the i'Sga regupti is also justi¬ 
fied because it is traditionally sung as udayatagaS 

The song is not segmented. This has contributed to 
the impression that it may be a form of gadya piabandha. 
However, none of the features described for this form in 
textual tradition 11 - is found in it. For instance, it has no 
correspondence at all with other "examples'of gadya dr its 
cQri|jik& variety available in Karnataka music or bharatu- 
nfSjya* its lines possess approximately equal syllabic 
extent. It is not a string of names (vid^ infra). It 
reveals unmistakable grouping in terms of rhyming, which 
is invariably on the Second syllable, On the basis of 
rhyming, the 59 lines may be grouped into 17 segments 
containing 4, 2, 4. 4, 2, 4, 4% 2* 4*, 2, 4,* 2, 4, 5, 4 and 2 

lines respectively. Those marked with an asterisk carry 
one line which does not rhyme. The song contains the 
composer's signature in the penultimate line, bat docs 
not. carry the name of the prabandba as requited in 
theory. 

In this context, a gadya prabandha of Puraudaradasa 
may be offered in comparison. 113 No jrsga or hi la is ascribed 
to this song; it is not segmented. It is a String of 1&0 names 
ofVisim, such that His divine qualities, incarnations, holy 
places of His divine presence, His grace protecting the 
devotees etc. are interwoven with the names. Such a 
composition is also called nam^vah. The names are in 
vocative case and the song ends In words of obeisance : 
‘ttamo namah'. This also does not conform to requirements 
in the theory e.g. name of the prabandha. the initial 
occurrence of prauava, the provision for soifa passages etc. 

112, e.g, cf. SatliyanaJ ayana* R,, (ed, tr. comm.) 
PuuRirikamila, pp. 427-432 on T’unaai ika VRthala, 
op, cit. 3. % \\2- 124. 

.113, Ramachandra Rao, S, K-, op, cit. vok 2, do. 76, 
pp, 202-203. 
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However, it fully corresponds to the type of sonp. called 
C0:flika, a variety of gadya prabandha, which is generally 
UEig in the rsga ambhi such that the final syllables of 
musically ex pen dent phrases carry brief ex tempore passages 
of allpana of the iriga, a form which is performed 
Uniquely in the Mysore School of Bbaratnatya at the 
beginning of the recital. However, because of significant 
departures from norms and theory, it cannot be definitely 
stated whether the compos.ilion of Vyi$araya under discu-- 
ssicnisa gadya ataU. It is quite possible that Vy.isaraya 
may have pioneered a new musical form oy has innovated 
the traditional gadya prabandha. 



Yl 1 VaDTRA JA : MUSICIAN AND COMPOSER 


The coffers of Karnataka music overflowed in the 16th 
cent, with the compositions of V^diraja, Purandaradasa and 
K.anakad5$a in number and variety. Our music attained to 
great heights and range during this period. Several exotic 
and indigenous tributaries joined to swell its flow in 
several directions and lands. 

Eh I vadiraja (nee Varaha) (14SQ-I6GO A.C) was born at 
Hu via ah ere near K.utnb h 3, si ± Kundapur taluk in Dalishina 
Kannada. His mother was Sarasvati and fathers Ramacarya. 
Even before bl itb + he was promised as, disciple and heir to 
Vftgisatirtha of the Svadi (vi ulg. S&de) Mutt, one of the 8 
'mutts of Udupi founded by Madhv&elrya, YaglSatl rlha was 
the 19th monk who headed this Mutt, descended in Lite line 
of Vi^nuiitthaj, younger brother of Madhvacarva. Young 
Varaha was initiated into sarfmyasa order in his 8th year 
with the ahama-nama ‘VSdirsja*, He received his education 
from Yidyanidhitrrtha, Yyataraya, Vi'jayindra and possibly 
V5g5Satlrtha also. He travelled all over India in an 
endeavour to propagate the dvaita school of philosophy, yet 
retaining a catholicity of outlook. He has authored many 
scholarly works in samskj-ta expounding, supporting, 
defending or explicating the philosophy-school of dualism. 
Some 313 songs are available under his signature, including 
291 krtis 10 sul&dfs and 12ugabhogas.At least 170 of these are 
unambiguously bis; 5 occur under ambiguous signature, 
138 in unique exemplars. He has also composed unique and 
long songs viz, bhramaragSta* gunyakdva, vaikujjiba 
varnaue, svupnagadya, 1ak|ml§obhane, nsrada-koiavafiji;. 
his tattva-suwali is yet to be traced, 

VH (a) ; RAGA AND TALA 
Before analysing Vldirija’s songs for formal or structur¬ 
al char act eristics, it Is pertinent to make a few observations 
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on the saga und tela ascriptions since these songs tkcm n 
selves arc derived from rich, widely distributed and chrono' 
logically heterogeneous conative sources. Altogether £b 
iSgas are eclectically ascribed for the 313 songs mentioned 
above in tire apparatus crilicm , Personal opinion or taste 
rather than historical validity has been tire criterion in the 
choice of rSga in some cases. The r&gas found in the 
various collative sources largely reflect the time and place 
of their origin and ate therefore excellent indicators of the 
same. If historical validity Le, the probability of the raga 
being chosen by the composer himself because of its 
popular iiy during his time, h admitted as a criterion in the 
choice of the raga, many now found in the eollative sources 
or chosen by Vj^ayaraghavan become improbable. For 
example, the following IS found in MSS of Vadiraja/s songs 
are only recent borrows Is into Karnataka music : kapi, 
kanadi, j(h)ah]iiti, tilang, darblr, das, dvijivanti. 

dhaalsavij pi hi, bageSrf, brndavana sljahg, behsg, 
bhimpalis, msiavi, yaman, Mahans, hindustani kapi and 
husenf. The following three are names of melakartas 
which emerged in the Ifth century : kJiara'harapriya? 
cakravaka and simhendramadhyama| The following 33 are 
of late (much later than Yadlraja) or recent origin : 
amrtavahin i,arb u^, as^vBvi, abheri* Inacdabbauavi, arabhi, 
kannada kambbdi, kaTy'-^a va-aura. kaly'm, gumbha 
( = gumma) k -oi. pttulipaniu, telugu k^mbedi, navaroju, 
niE^mbarh pu viyp&.avi kah pi, pantttvaraii, bilahtfii, 
begado, ma n 11 a n gu, m .yams 3avaga nla, mukb dri, 
mo h ana, mob amt kalyfpu mnj.h yadukula (yarakla) = 
kambodi, iitipaula, vasantaohairavi, SuddhaS&veri, ssma, 
suruth ham adbv.i ' and bamsanandr. 

Theae a: e, clearly, tlie ragas in Which Vadiiaja's songs 
were performed and tiaosmitted over the last five centuries, 
but not originally composed. The ragas in which they 
were probably composed are those which are described in 
the musical treatises of the time in Karnataka $cuh as 
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iUmlmltya’s Svaramelafcalanidhi, Fupdaiika Vi lib ala’s 
Sadi-Igacandrodaya, and UksminirSya^’s MgltasBryodaya. 
This anamoly between performed music and cigina y 
composed music extends to all the haridasas {mcludmg the 
yatitrava) in particular and other saint .i»ger. (such, « 
Niiaguna Sivayogi, TSUaplkam Armamayya, BhadrScala 
Ramadssa and others) in general. This situation may e 
traced to the following: neither these composers, schools o f 
their disciples, listners, nor performers regarded the songs 
as dhatupradhsna and hence most songs were left without 
fixed notation : these songs were sung by a very large 
number of persons who regarded them as mttupiadhana and 
who were, by and large, not trained in ‘classical’ music- 
The 16th cent, witnessed a political-ami therefore social and 

religious-upheaval in the South, asaconsequet.ee of which 
many cultural values and mode? became dormant. 

The anamoly between performance tradition and 
probabJv originally composed music is serious, with respect 
t0 tim ascribed by VijayarSghava.n because such rtges 
preferred by him to those found in traditional MSS sources, 
are of recent emergence m Karnataka music. In the 
following examples, his preferences are shown first, 
followed by the rises given in the critical appajatus wi 
the song number given in brackets ; cakravska-kambodi 
ritigaula nSii (62), bilahari-k&mbodi (68), ainriav&huu- 
uadauamakriyl (97), niBmbari-anandabhairavi (102), 
for dcsiva, defcya, meaning hiiutast*i>i 

Inandabhair&vi and bhairavi (H4), sbherMnandabhairavi 
(134), kalyatjavasanta - mukhari (HO), des (MS), hu?cm 
M52) jafiihiiti - iankarlbhara^a kliaraharapnya 

regupti (AS 3), kedira (UE 7), yadskulakambodi (UE M), 
double ascription of Silraga-varalt (UE 16), bagosn (ES h j), 
tilahg (UE 2 5), bhimpalas (UE 2-7)- If it is conceded that 
historical validity is not attempted in the selection of ragas, 
the choice is reduced to personal equation and the id ore not 

open to a critique* 
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The talas fo^d ascribed to the songs in the various 
Sources do not present a serious auamoly in toto t for only 
the suliidi talas ate exclusively used. Of these,, only are- 
jhampe and pahraghata merit some observations. The 
ormer, also called kimi-jhampe, is extensively (e*g t 56, 61* 
65, 63, 89, 90, 9L 92, JU3, 119, 126, m, 132, 140, 147^ 

]4S, UE 45, 6th 106,' 116, 128, UH. 2-4, 6). It is a folk 

rhythm structure of a duration of ten short syllables in which 
the accent (or ghlta) occuts on the first* third and eighth. 
It is found frequently employed in jakkipi darns in 
Tamiluadu, yak^agSnas of Andhra and Kajnataka, In the 
latter, jhampa tala occurs in mainly three fomv- viz, n id him a 
jhampe and tvarita (turupu or dudukuj jhampe and kuru- 
jhampe, Pancaghata (UE 2-50, 117, 120) is also called 
pa nea gall arid paheagati through phonetic degeneration. It 
is known as paSjari lit the kathakaJi in K.crala. It is kIraida 
jati mathya taia played with five accents, Its full name is 
paftcaghitamatbya. The mat hya tala may have been 
frequently used in the songs of the haridasas* in both its 
regular and isgapafoims. notwithstanding that the 
manuscript sources do not speedfy the latter. The :aga$a 
malhya may have been employed in its trUia* caturasra and 
kha^da forms in suladis which promote the rhythmic sense of 
triple, quadruple and quintuple movements. The laga^a 
mat hya offers a facile, uniform, prosodial construction. The 
foregoing observations admit the inference that Ysdir&ja^s 
songs received wide expei imentatiort in rcimsof folk musical 
materials. The use of dhavaja {AS 4) and tidayarilga (59, 137) 
tunes may be mentioned in this connection, 

V1T (b) : FORMAL ANALYSTS 

Ysdir&ja has composed both unsegmented and 
segmented songs* Under the foimer may be mentioned prose 
passages (in opera], ugiibhogas, svapnagadya etc. The 
latter include such forms as the kj:ri, suUdi, gurtdakriya 
etc. The segmented form in the kj-ti includes a pallavi. 
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(often) anupallavi and caia^as (stanzas); there are also 
many segmented Songs without a ref; a in at all : be. without 
pallavi or anupallavj; the sulidi is segmented, unrefrained t 
but unlike the latter, arc talama lifcl songs. Besides these, 
Vsdi a)a has also composed musicopjosodial stiuctures like 
the tiipadi, pjpadi etc, The longer songs of VSdirija such 
ns bhraumragita* nar$da koravafiji, koluhSdu, vaiku^tha 
varpane* svapnagadya, lakfini £obhane t guygakriya,. 
lattavasuvvlli will be taken u}3 separately together for a 
brief, Synoptic study later. 

Among the u ns eg me n ted. compositions of Vadirtija there 
are IZugabhogas (2. 3, 45, 64, 75, 67, 88, .156, UE SB, 

119, J23(fj$ ]}, None of these carries a r.iga ascription. 
This is a feature of the ugabhoga, 1 h? composer appeals to 
offer here to the peifotmei the choke of hi. own i&ga. This 
is uve nearly of all ugabhogas and ihc majority of sulldis. 
These ugabhogas have vaitable number of lines [4 to 11) with 
variable syllabic quantity. One ugabhoga (64) may be 
specially noted here, It has 24 lines and has a regular 
syllabic pattern : Islwlt is doubtful whether this is an uga-s 
bboga at all in view of such length and pattern. Also, it is 
set to the r;iga ill \ i and tala ihampa in some of its sources. u * 

Among the segmented songs, Vldiraja’s stiiadis have 
been examined above. The format of the kfti has, by the¬ 
matic difference, given rise to several musical forms such 
as javali (11, 52, 55, 90, 133, 13$, 352, UE 1, 14, 35, 49, 

54, 61, 79, S4* 99, 101, 120, 129, ES 3, 9, 13), and 

antiphonal (Sukasariki) songs (41, UE* 15, 79, AS 5), It 
should be clearly understood that the name and the form 
javali were not known at this time bin appear in about 
the 17th cent. But the theme and its musical treatment were 
known from at least the times of tpadarlya, Besides these, 

114+ There is a school of musical practice which sings 
ugabhogas in specific raga and tala, Yidt Kcshava- 
dasa. Beluru-, Sil Haridasa S&hitya, pp. 68-69. 
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Vadiraja has composed a few traditional (sampradiya) songs 
which are sung by womenfolk, on ritual, festive, or ceremo¬ 
nial occasions which have overtones of religious o.r spiritual 
practices, being dedicated to God. Such instances a^c : 
arati (waving,of-.-light before deity), Jali (lullaby), urutajic 
(play of rolling a coconut or a ball made of flowers between 
bride and groom in a playful mood dm mg a conventional 
wedding cermony in Karnataka), mai gala (benediction) 
sung to the ten incarnations Vi§nu (10), arati (115), urufa^e 
(]29)„ anna piffiana (ceremony of the first feeding of an 
infant with ’anna’, one of the 16 satro-kaias prescribed *oi 
the brabmaoa by ;he Veda) (U£ 2), irogane (food dedicated 
to God) (ICO, LG 8, 9), daily ritual upac^raS and worship 
■of Lord Kma of Udupi (UE 20), awakening the Lord from 
His slumbers ea.ly in the morning (uppav.ada) (HE 21, 22), 
uvGjIc (play on the swing) (UE 31), llli (lullaby e.g. HE 
113 , 1 ) 4 ), 

Song for ms inaugurated by ^Hpadarlya and sustained by 
Vy astray a, Purandaradasa and others in the context of 
Krsua bhakti in Kannada are continued by Y&dira.a e,g. 
bbiamaiaglta (i, HE 2, 49 clc.) venugita (.'0, lo4), Several 
songs are also available which unequivocally d]aw Inspi 
ration from folk themes and may be regarded as Vadiraja’s 
contribution to classical music from folk music: 67 (lullaby : 
1 $ "n), 74 (dimmissi ltd prob, from boli festival), G5 (jata^n) 
143, 144 (silvvL), UE 26 (each line ending ‘myay 11 DE 
48 (kola t a), UEl l3{Uli) ES 7 (gubbiyUe). 

Several songs with a single word recurring at the end of 
each line, couplet or stanza serving as refrain or piefa.ec to 
the refrain are composed by V adi raja within the kjti format : 
25, 67, 10S, ]35, U.G IS, 45, 46, 74, 75, S3, 118, Eb 6, 10 etc, 
Such songs of the haridasa W r ere favourites of the brahma^a 


115, Kanakadasa, Krti no. 77, p, 85, Krishna Sharma 
Betageri. and lluchu Rao, Bengeri, Guru Rao (ed.), 
Kanakadtisara RhaUignegalu. 
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housewife till a generation ago in her morning prayer-or 
household l-ontines. A song eminently suitable for dance 
—^ kf,i fo ' ,ln “y aIso mentioned here m passant 

In common with other vai^va saint singers, VCdirSja 
has also composed songs in musico-prosodial forms such as 
tripadi (UB 29, 39, 56, 92)and saipadi ( 82 , UE 17), 


VII (c) KRTI: STRUCTURAL analysis 

The musical form called d.isara pada, which was also 
called krti and kirtana in the contest of classical Karnataka 
music received the widest experimentation and treatment 
by Vadiraja among the yatitraya. A comparative study of the 
structures composed by the yatitraya in this format would 
indicate tile evolution of this form in the !5th - 16th cent. 
For reasons explained elsewhere”* the krU became, and 
remains the most popular form in modern Karnataka music 
and is the mould in which other musical forms such as the 
svarajatj, jstisvara, vnrpa, pada, jiyaji and til Una were 

r Tk,: r /‘; kas tllrce P arts : pal lav i, anupalluvi an d 
caraps Pallsvt is the ndgrihs dhBtu (with rare exception) 
aiKipallay, is the mellpaka dhltu and carapa is the dhruva 

tutes^rh 16 a K? r halr ° r ‘ heiaSt litlC ° f ihec '“W consti¬ 
tutes rile tibhoga, If these are denoted by u, m d a 

respectively, the mode of singing of the krti is »- m - u -d-a-tt 

.' con * ,sla of many stanzas, usually odd in number. 

All the Caracas are set to the same dhltu with a few 
exceptions e.g. rS gams like k r tia, paficaratna krtis or 

1 yagaraja etc. The composer’s signature occurs in the last 
cara^a. 


116, 


Sathyanarayana, R H 
pp. 366-373. 


^aruiitaka SangltavShini, 
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S. has used 3* S, 7* 9 , 11, 17, 23 and 27+3 or 37+3 
Caracas in- hi* padas. One sons has 4 caiahas (UK II) and 
another* 12 (43), Vr. has composed 3, 5. 7* 9, 11 aud 17 
Caracas in his songs. In the limited number of songs 
(edited without the benefit of textual criticism), there is no 
example of even-numbered eaianas while Vd. has generally 
composed the Caracas in odd number {% 5, 7, <?, 11, 13, 15, 
21, 25* 27* 35* 45), there is also a fair sprinkling of 

even numbered Caracas also : 4 (128) 0 (17, 129, 155, UE 
35, 35), 10(4, 41,43, 55, UE 26, 109. ilS, UE 2+) 12 (85), 14 
(LJ.2 20), 26(70* UE 6Q and 30). Several songs of the haiidssas 
composed without pallavi or an opal lav i are of course aval la 
bier these are however, metrical structures like, the ?atpadi. 
Vd. is perhaps the first composer to have experimented 
wkh this segmented form in several Caracas, without 
pallavi or an upa 11avi. The number ol’ lines per eai apa. and. 
the. number of cabanas ane both- variable 2-3 LLT (97), 2-7 

(UE2-1), 2ri7 (UE 2-7), 2-24 (UR 46)* 3e2& (UE56), 4-3 
(UE 16, UE 103), +11 (1.15), 4-26 t?8), L0-40 (141).. The 
Instance, of (26). is interesting; thji editor admits the tegetus 
constitute with anupallavi, but no pallavi. Three of the 
eight collativc sources used give the variant reading ‘pallavT 
for ;anupallavi\ On extrinsic probability* the ‘arm pa Navi* 
should be cmended to ‘paTJaviU 

Now the kptis of the yatitraya may be subjected to a 
sOiuctmal analysis, 10 reproducing for the sake, of conveni' 
chlc (and t]ie j isk of repetition) the data fjtom S'. 


117. The first digit indicates the number of lines per 
campa; the second indicates the number of.carapas 
in the Song. 

US- The four number given here are those of lines in 
pallavi, anupallavjj, ca rag a and number of'caiagas 
respectively. 
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song on the given page when the latte: cariiei move than one sung. 
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The above data represent the constituted text arrived 
by co Ilative concert us or collative majority. A small 
discount should be allowed for different organisation 
of lines between pallavi and anupaliavi. The preferences 
ot the composers for various structures in decreasing order 
are : S’2043, 2243, 2045, 2023, H43; Vr-1143, ] T45. 2243, 
J243, 2045; Vd-2043, 2045* 1143, 2243, 2023. ft may be 
noted that the preferred structures or more or less the 
same* but the order is different he. personal equations 
arc different/ The preference is for only 3 or 5 catanasi: 
Sand Vd appear to favor 2 line pailavis* while Vr 
seems to prefer f-line pallavist It should be remembered 
that p-a refat ion ships are' rather fluid hi the apparatus 
criticus. Thus the following transformations or alter¬ 
natives may have occured at the hands of composers or 
performers : 1 f— 20 , 20—11 and less frequently, 22 -- 40 - 
The composers have used such structures to maintain 
musical and textual coherence* employing highly nume¬ 
rous Caracas for narratives and detailed exposition of 
word themes. 

Now the foregoing structures may be analysed for 
patterns in syllabic content.*™ As seen above* unequal 
syllabic content in the lines occurs to the largest extent 
in S. Some 8 songs reveal an approximate equality in 
the carapa lines. An equal number has an Is... series. 
About 10 songs show an Isll patern in the catanas. The 
other patterns may be summarised thus: vl ( 39 * 53 p 54 ^ 
UK 26), ]sl 5 -sss 5 ( 4 9), 111ss (53), lap (UE 3)- Islslsls 

1111 (UB 12 ); Islslsls111Jmr(UE ]'9), Of about 100 songs 
of Vr examined, some 27 show in equitable 'syllabic 
distribution in the caraga lines, 17 contain more 


120 For abbreviations vs, s* 1, vl* p, a* c etc, vide foot 
note no, 42 
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or less equitable distribution, & possess the Is...pattern 
while about 20 songs contain the Isll series" in the 
caianas. Some noteworthy patterns are Isis Ml (p. 88) 
ssll (p L 44), IslMsUlsll (pp 139, U) and Ill ssssiss (p\ 93), 
A few interesting p-a-c relationships also emerge : 
p+a = e(pp. 15,88), p-f-a+11 *= c (p. 8), 4 s 3-1-= 2a -f JU 
= '« (P- *)> 

1 he same overall pattei n develops in tine compositions 
of Vd also. Thus nearly one fourth of all the songs show 
in equitable syllabic quantities in the cainas, about a fifth 
accounts for an equitable or comparable distributions 
Nearly 40 songs contain 1 ■; orJs...seiies in the stanzas; 
roughly 30 songs reveal Isll series; the other patterns are 
lslslsll (77, B6 f 132, 150, UE 20, 55, Si, 84), v l (15, 92, 99, 
105, 123, 135, UE-92, 109, 110, 117); Ills (IS), Us (UE-29, 
77), lsl (UE 47, 57, 76), bs-Jss (79) vs (25, 87, ] 35* 138, 
UE6,1|0), slsl (LB2S), lUlslilis (101), lslllsls (119), 
dsJhll (UE 23), Ills-Uls (UE 53. 66), Islvl (ES 13). Two 
interesting instances are available (UE 6, 20) in which a 
U-unit shifts its position from one ean&a to another. 
While some songs (33, 79, 139, [53) contain p+a = e 
relationship, one song (155) has a peculiar relationship : 
c=p4-a+2i. Thus Vd among the yatitraya has extensive¬ 
ly experimented with both p—a—c structure and their 
syllabic proportions. Many of these become trendseters 
in future geneiations and culminated into distinct patterns 
in Tyagarija and his school. 

Ft has been mentioned above that Vd hailed from 
Dakshja Kannada district in Kasnataka But he travelled 
extensively all over India, perhaps even more than the 
other vaif^ava saint composes. His travels emended 
over North Karnataka especially, where his songs gained 
much popularity. This is reflected in his songs in an 
interesting way. Some 5 collative sources (ka.sam 3, 
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la. 24, be 4!, m 49 and p: l m. 5)jj use ’dhruva’ for pallavi 
In several songs (5, 7, 12, 14, 20, 23, 27* 3 E, 36i 37, 39, i43, 
47i 67, 69, 72, 7$, III, H2, 150, AS 3), This is an abbre¬ 
viation for ‘dhLuvapada 1 which means refrain. However, 
one source (Ka.sum 3) is ambient in this regard, since it 
also uses the term on two occasions (26, p, 66, 39, p. 100). 
It may be remembered that nearly all relevant songs of 
Mahipatidasa who hailed from North Karnataka, 
contain the word Mhmva' instead of pallavi* their fos mat 
being unequivocally that of kqti. 
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. ha i Setl ulentioneti th =“ Vsdiraja is an experimenter 
and trendsetter in rausicoliterary forms. This is evident, 
nut only in the forms such a; i r ti, ugabhoga, suladi, musico- 
ponlmal structures, folk musical forms etc, but in „ !any 
Other larger forms also. At least ten such compositions of 
vadtrSja are available viz. Vaiktmthavai nane, madhva 

' b "“ d /" a SUVVili ' srrvv^li. bhramaiagitm 

lafcshmi jobhlnc, gajendra mok 5 a, nsradn korvanij 

^ZrVT^- These ™ a ' V he -unlwd 

brteUy here, Of those, two are from U#upi edition bv 

C n ^° Ra r Pab ' ished b - v ^ ri m hn- mad h va-si ddh it n ts - 
. l pi viz. gajeitdra inokja and svapnapada Of the 
remaining, four are from tlie Critical edition of Vldirsia’s 
Simos by T. N. Nagaratna published by the fnslitutc fo r 
Kannada Studies, Mysore University, Mysore viz. bimdina 

kriv^ Thf Va ■ S " VV1 f ’ i ’ nSfada koiavanji and g u? da- 
f y , TJle reml,IJm S f ° Qr am f 'Om ‘4ii Vadirajara DirgJia 

:T::rr ]y ^ hy j - n ■*•»«»•»« 

pubhshed by tbs game Institute. ■ ) 


\IU (a) VAIKUNTHAVARNANE 

As indicated by the name, vaikuptha vargane is 
description of Vaikugjha, abode of Vi wu ..» l t P[Irporta * 

e a Kannada version of Pntmapi ajfia’s Tattvasira (1 ;jj 


121 n idir h\ vaiku ’f ha ' varpane, in Sri Vidirijata 
rgha Krtj s a l^ (ed.) Nagaratna, T\N. pp h 
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based on the Sruti and Purvis (introductory poemh 
composed in nati and other ragas as well a* (suUdi) talas 

( 1 . 2 ). 

Tb'woik k composed in four .ehaptpi^ or sandhis; 
mukti, taya, *mi and sthitb .If is written entirely ip four- 
lincs stanzas V^ntainir.g. UQ, 5^>3 and : 109 of (he^_ in Jhe 
four sandhis respectively, totalling 387-stanzas, The work 
begins with an introduction in bhilntinl .satpadi metre, A 
total of 33 Moka 1 * borrowed from samskfia source - : arc 
inserted into the work*, but not counted. Each ^loka 
serves as a nucleus which functions as she 

basis for translation* pa.apliLa^e or elaboiatipn. pf 
VaEkup'sha description' in the „ stanzas .which 
follow immediately, these ^lokas occur aftei .the follQWLng 
stanzas in each sandhi : mukti-3 1 4, 7, 3,4■, 38. 40, 49, 57,64,68. 
70, 77, *3,102', I2ti> 124 ( 16 ) ; lays-i, 7, 35, 40,46)^6); 
h i22,X4);.sthiti - ! v 17,24,29,32^6 (7> r .Besides these,, 
verses from Vedic life ratine, are a.lsp .extracted; und^r ,.the j 
capfion L srnti*'(bLit.no l oountedTh-.e : autho y Hi.ss .a e e not 
documented in t he, w ork, Jhc *k cuti 1 1 ns,ertions, totalling, 6, 
occul after the following stanzas ; mukli - 8, 88 [2); laya- 
14(1); Sf 5 til?nil; sthiti-_i), 27, 31 (3). 

The textns constitutio is based on four collative sources 
viz. Sa. Va 32. Mu-26* M-66. The first two tines of the 
first stan :a of the work are separated by Mu-66 as pallavi 
and the latter two lines presumably as anupaUsvL Raga-lala 
ascriptions are not ydiuited into, the constituted text for 
tmk n o w n rea son, a it d arc, a 1 wa ys. re atpd $ s adscripts f rom 
the apparatus erjticus.' ..The r^ga and .tth* position $re 
indicated in the text by one or more asterisks; in between 
two such conte-Uive asieirsk notation, the stanzas aie 
presumably sung to the same rsga and tala. Presumbly* the 


. 
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$EUti-versus are [lot sung to a r£ga f The rigas employed are; 

iuddha gaula, u ad an I. makiiyah sauraspra, vasanta- 
bjiairavj, bhauavj, mecabauli, todi> p«di, mukharij 
kimbodhi T kedaragaula* pantuvar&iu gauli panto, suddha- 
varali, ahari and bhGpaJi. Of these seventeen ragas, 
vasantabhairavi and pantuvarali appear in Karnataka music 
much later than. Vadim ja: the others were in vogue during 
his life. But it cannot be determined whether these latter 
were originally set by the composer or by later perfojmers. 
A13 the suUdi tilas except jua.£hya and eka but including sdi 
are used, TJteie is a single instance ( 2 . 43 ) where 

the tvarita atra tala is used ; no rlga is mentioned in Tile 
source (Ml, 66), No pattern is discernible jn the distribution 
of ragas.and Ulas t Some are consecutive (e r g, J„ 8, 9 ; 2 
3,2; 2-18,19; 2.27* 28 etc,.) and some are quite distant (e r g, 
i. 103-116 ; 2 - 2-15; 3* 4-23; 3. 30-49; 3 L 52-71 ■ 

4- 71 -94 etc;) 


VIII fb) suwXlis 

Suvvi ; SuvvaJi, Suvvale, s.uvvMr are the alternative 
names of a folksong Sung by women while pounding or 
grinding corn and on auspicious occasions such as marriage, 
it is performed solo or in duct on the former occasion and in 
chorus on the latter. It derives its name from the words 
suvvi, suvvi-suvvale sung at the end of each line or stanza 
of the song. It is widely prevalent in rural Karnataka 
Andhra and Tumilnadu. ft is usually a narrative or benedi¬ 
ction, composed in couplets or in the tripadi metre. 
Somesvara states that the tripadi was used in pounding 
corn, in themes of vipralanjbha Angara (of separated 
lovers) etc, 1 - 3 


J22 Some£vma, Sarvaj&a-, op. cit, 4, 16. 549, p L 81 
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Music of Madhya Monks 


Three SuwliltS of Yadirsja are available The first is 
called *Avatira*traya Madhya Suvvalih 1M As the name 
indicates,: the song describes the exploits of Madhvlcarya in 
his three incarnations as Hanuma, Rhima and Madhvac&rya 
ic 230 couplets (in the syllabic pattern Is), devoting 
stanzas 1-2 to invocation, 3-12 to daisvat.vra* 14-70 to the 
inoarvatLon of Hanuma, 73 S55 to that of Bhtma, ]o9-2.;S to 
that of Madhvacarvaand 229 to the fruits of reciting the 
work. The incarnations are linked by stanzas 71-72 and 
lo7 15S respectively. Each avatnra section ends with a 
suvvi-refrain stanza (72,155.230.) No r&ga or tala is asci idea 
to the song because suvvi or an wale is a weilknoWn folk 
music tune. The edition seem* to be based on two collative 
sources viz, Lt 2, Mu 851 The work carries the composer** 
signature in the stanza 229 (i.e. the final stanza; stanza 
230 terrains the suvvi refrain). 


The second is called l Jaga*birudina suvviIT and is so 
named by Vadir&ja (stanza 35, 37) Us theme is the 

description of the glories of Hari and lefutation of advaita 

philosophy. It has a pallavi of an introductory tiipadi, 
followed by 35 tripadh, and 3 of phalastuth livery second 
line ends with the word ‘suvvi’. The song conforms fully to 
the traditional pattern of ti ipadi Singing in which the second 


line is icpeated in the third line which carries an 
additional short suffix and this continues into the fourth line 
and completes the music and sense of the stanza. The 
l^padi is also called ‘onake vadtf because it is sung while 


123 Vldiritja, Av at a rat rays Madhva-Stivvllt, in 

Sit Vidirajara Dtrgha KLrtigaln* (ed.) idhem, 
pp, 97-153 

124 idhem. no. 143, Sri V&dirtjara krtigalu, (ed,) idhem. 
pp, 319*325 
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pounding corn with a stamp (onake) and also af kainil.i if 
it extols the heroic deeds of a patron in battte, 1 -* 

The jagabnudina suvvali commences with a refrain 
pallavj(p), invocation (1,2) and follows with the exploits 
of Krsna (3-l0} ? exhortation to a life of devotion and virtue 
(Il-I5) s refutation of advaita (16-29), description of 
Vaiknjjtiia (30-34)', benediction (35) and phalastuti 
(25-37) 

!he edition of tiris composition is based on three 
coITalive sources vi^. M,53-a, Mu-27 and Re-4b li usuries, 
mp robably* the ascription of todi x&ga. and adi lata. 

The third suvvili is called tattvasuvvili. la( It is 
structured identically with the second ; it commences with 
an introductory tripadl serving as pallavi, and proceeds to 
describe the following: invocation (L 2) das&vatai'a (3) f 
refutation of advaita and enunciation of dvaita (4-12), vogie 
meditation on dieties presiding over various parts of 
the body (12-32), three incarnations of Madhvlearya (33-35) 
The edition of this composition is based on two collarive 
sources vix. Pam. 4, Mu, 27. Vijayaraghavan has supplied 
an&ndabhairavi. riga and fast—tempo aditala. in 
suvvMi has a distinctive well known tune and rhythm of its 
own, these (conjectural) ascriptions appear to be 
superfluous. 


VIII (c) LAKSM1 SORHAN.c 
VSdiraja claims divine revelation of dogma through 


125 Puijeaiika V[£{hala-, Nuilana-n i j yaya. 3, 2 . 1 94 -\ 
see also Sathyanarayana, k, r Pindar Ika mm, 
pp. 463-464 

126 VadirSja, op. eit. no. ibid, pp. 329-336 
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dreams at least on three occasions ; Laksmi iobh&ne ^(stanza 
109), svapnapada (q.v. ^atpadi 1) and a sons f6), 

As the title of the song indicates* Laksmi Cobbane is a 
folksong variety known as iobhane or &eb<ne. It is recited 
by women in a wedding as benediction to the bride and the 
groom. The song under discussion narrates the wedding of 
Laksmi with Naiayapi and is traditionally performed by 
women in weddings of Madhva adheients. it also has a 
distinctive^ wellknown tune and i hythm. It is composed, 
as the suwali* in qua: Leltes and is rendered in the same 
manner described under snvvali. 

The Laksmi kobh^ne has a paltavi of £obhlne followed by 
tl -2 stanzas in quertette structured aa Lite pailavi is 

presumably repeated after each stanza. After invocation ( 2 ) 
the song proceeds with the theme as follows : slicing of 
Lak$mi from the churing of the milk ocean (3), her biidal 
preparation and ornamentation 0-14)* ■ rejection of all other 
condidatea a"’the bridegroom ( 15 - 2 - 5 ), her conviction that 
Hari is the best, the faultle3s42£-49b her synonymisation 
of Hariwith Kr^na andtherefore JLrspa. is the highest and 
best of aEi gods (50-65), wedding of Laksmi with Hari 
(66-70), worship of Hari by Samudraraja (Laksmi-s foster 
father), by the sages* celebration wi 1 li music and dance 
( 71 - 75 ), calling of JL^spa to the wedding dais by sumangalis 
(76-9 L), Xrsna and Laksmi adorn the dais t9l), divinities 
like Gangs Yamuna etc. perform the I rati and sing bene¬ 
dictory dhava la ( 52 - 93 ).* different divinities present them¬ 
selves and offer tributes (94-96), a feast is served to bride and 
groom (97), Knna assumes the incarnation cf Mohin 


127. idhciTu Laksmi-iobhane, no. 4, Sri Vndirsjara 
Dirgha Kj-tigalu* pp. I55~lh2> idbem, Lakjmi-i 
Sobliana-lmdu, pub. Guru Kao, Piivahje, Sc sons, 
Umipi, 39th impression, 1969 
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(98-99), and serves neotar to the guests(TOO); the concluding 
Wedding rituals arc conducted (]OJ), guests arc given gift* 
(102JQ4), Samudraraja btiilrfs-a mansion for the newlyweds 
on the ocean (T0b) t benediction (107); phalastuti (108-111% 
promise of bliss to the biidc and groom and longevity of 
saumadgalya (i,e t longevity of husband) if the song is per' 
formed in a wedding (112). The composer has signed this 
song both in his own name (Vadirlja) and the nom de plume 
viz. hayavadana (107-112), 

The song has been edited on the basis, of ten coliative 
sources viz. La-1 2, 20 , 30; M-53a, Mu- 26, 43 , 45, 64, 65 
and Na. Pantuvarali raga is ascribed to it. This ruga is 
described in musical treatises composed some two genera¬ 
tions after Vaditaja ; therefore it is possible that this isga 
may have just crept into musical practice duning tire last 
days of Vadiraja, I he greater possibility is that this uSga is 
preserved in Mss sources in a transmission of performance 
tradition; so also the ascription of dhruva/adi tala. For, 
Sobhfine is a wellknown, distinctive folk tune and has a 
characteristic rhythmic flow. The formal ascription of raga 
and tila to this song indicates that it came lo be accepted 
into the fold of‘classical'music in the mid 17th or early 
18th cent. 

The Laf .pni iobhanc contains a few references to music; 
Y'adir&ja mentions the musical in$t£ laments Tfc'la, maddaie, 
tammafe, bheri, pataiiu, iaVrkhs, (lo]]u, maurj and 
dundubfti; NaLada and Turn burn as celestial expert 
exponents of music (71-72); dance by celestial nymphs (90), 
He refers to two musical forms, ovi and dhavala, both of 
which were sampiadaya songs of gicat antiquity and aie 
performed by women during celebration-, of wedding, heroic 
deeds etc, (74-75). ! have discussed these songs elsewhere.* 24 


128. Sathyanaiayana, R., Pu^adi ifcamala, pp > 490-497 
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VIII (d) SVAPNAPADA 

Svapnapada means dream song and purports to be 
HarFs commandments revealed to Vidirlja in a dream r It 
is a metrical work* composed in bhtmint sat pads metre 
This metrical structure is employed by other vai^ava 
composers in Kannada also e<g. Purandaradasa, Kanakadlsa- t 
Jagannitha dasa etc* 

The contents of svapnapada may be summai iscd thus ' 
introductory announcement (I), Hari fulfils the devires of 
iv or shippers and punishes others (2), He subordinates to 
devotees (3-6), His ten in carnations (7-8), importance of 
reciting His name, pilgrimage etc,, (ih-12), Jlva-parmltjnu 
relationship (13-19), refutation of advaita (19, 20), Haii- 
sarvottamatva (21-23), Ois auspicious qualities ( 26 - 37^ 40 - 4 ]), 
assurance of granting liberation to sincere worshippers 
(42)* excellence of Mldhva religion (43), phalastuti 
(44),. HarPs revelation to Vadir&ja in dream (45), 

The edition of this song is based on six collative sources 
viz* Ta-23, M-53a, Va-31, 33, Mu-26, 45, The song is 

divided into 9 groups of 5 sajpadis each to which rags is 
ascribed as follows': pantuvai all (1-5)* kimOodi (6-10)^ 
mukhsri (U-15)* Kllyaui (16-20), to di (21-25), madhyama-r 
vati {26-30), kedaragar la (31 -35) bhairavi (36-4(1) ar:d lha i 
(4I*45) li °. Thus it Isas been transmitted as a rlgamalika. 
Since it i$ a metrical composition, no Ula is asCjibed to it. 


129 V&diraja, Svapnapada, no.ES.il, Sri Vadir&jara 
Kftigalu, i n. 591-605 

130 idheiu. op. eit pub. Guru Rao, 'Pavacje-, & Sons* 
Udupi, 4th impression, 1958, pp. 1-9 
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VTII (e) GAJENDRA MOKSA 


Uaiendramofcsa means grant of mohsa (liberation) to 
ihz elephant king (gajendra) by Han. ft is based on a story 
from Bh igavata purs*a“' in which the (mythical) p^dya 
king rndradyumna was deeply merged in meditation on 
Visnu onee and did not therefore heed the presence of 
Agastya muni; Irate at this negligence, the muni cursed 
the king to reincarnate as an elephant. He relents at the 
supplication of the king and modifies the curse 
that the king would be restored to hjs oHgjmtl self when 

the elephant's incarnation is terminated by Visnu with His 
sudariana eakra. Accordingly, the king takes birth as an 

elephant, goes to drink water in a lake, is caught by a 
crocodile and prays to Vi 5 pu with abandon and undivided 
devotion, Vi sou arrives and kills the crocodile with 
s udariana cakra. When the oakra touches the elephant its 
[nearnation is terminated and rndradyumna is restored k> 
hi i original self. 


Gajendramok^ is composed by Vadirsja in 50 quartette 
stanzas without pallavi or anupallavi;i 3 a that is the sone 

V"” 1 ’" 11 ' narrative; here Ind^dyurana is madt km l 
of Gmrta deia instead of the Patjdya kinedom. The wor ds 
kr»a are repeated at the end of each Stanza h 
!l couplet-half. No rsga or tala is ascribed to the so tie 
oocsiisc it is a udayarlga i.e. song recited in „ distinctive 
tok lane by womenfolk early in the morning while 
performing household chores, The tune often corresmmrf, 
to the tags ohiipili of Karnataka musk, vsdiraia's 


131 

132 


Sukamunh op.cit* 8.4 

VSdirija, Gajendramcksa, pub. Gun, Rao 
Pavanje-, & Sons, (Jdupi, 1968, pp. j.]o t 
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signature (hayavadana) occurs in the final stanza of the song 

m. 

A. 

vi rr (0 gundakriya 

Another long song of Vidiraja is the gu^Jakriya. The 
reason for this name can now be only conjectured, for 
Yadir&ja hifn-elf has not called it gundaknya; this name 
seems to be applied to the song by tradition which seems to 
be a' least a hundred years old if not more. Two conjectures 
may be offered in explanation of this name; the first is 
musical : gundakriya is the name of the raga in which it is 
set. This used to be a popular rSga in the days of 
Ysdiraju, a ianpa under M^lavagaUda which was again, 
the most important or popular me la and had the largest 
number of ragas grouped under it, accounting for t early 
one third of all the mgas prevalent in the 16th cent. 133 
1 l may be recalled hefe that Pu.iandurad^sa is credited 
o have erected this mela as the pedagogical standard 
exactly in this period. Of all tile derivatives of mtkva- 
gauda/ gundakriya may have a held in special fascination 

because of iis legendary association with Hanuman (who is 

a very important dicty in dvaita theology as Mukhyaprapa) 
who is said to have melted rocks by singing this r£ga, 
^ince the composition under discussion has for its main 
theme religious dogma of dvaita, the choice of this ragu 
would bo deemed doubly appropriate. 

The second eanjetme is lexical. Gugda means a pit 
(fail) and crushing. The composition endeavours to warn 


\32 e.g, Pu^larlka Vi[rhafs ; Sadr&ga-caudrodaya^ 
2, 2. 7 *75 
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the devotee of the pitfalls or traps which other religious or 
metaphysical systems place in the path of the earnest seeker 
and to crush them. So the name may be regarded as appro¬ 
priate, These conjectures are however, balanced by some 
counterpoints. Firstly, the U$upi edition of the work 144 
assigns the raga vasantabhairavi and tala jhampe to the 
song, just after the title *Gugdakriya\ No other composition 
called gu^dakriya in the entire range of dssa slhitya has 
come to my notice so that these conjectures may neither be 
confirmed nor rejected- 

The gundak i iva is a Song of 40 stanzas. Of the two 
collative sources viz, Va-1'2 and Mu-26* used for constituting 
the text* Va-12 gives Lhe first two lines of the first stanza as 
pallavi ; so* according to this source the Song is no t 
continuous but interrupted with a refrain repeated after each 
stanza* while according to the other it is continuous^ 
unsegmented. The lid up.i edition assigns jhampa tala at the 
beginning, again for 8th stanza and ana Ula for the 9th 
and subsequent stankas. No r£ga is assigned for the 
composition in the IKS (Mysore) edition. Each stanza has 
W lines, rhyming on the second syllable. The- stanzas 
reveal a general structural pattern Uslslslls, A special 
feature of this song is that every statiza carries the 
composer’s signature in the penultimate or antepenultimate 
line. 

As mentioned ealiter, this composition is devoted to the 
refutation of rival leligous or metaphysical systems and to 
expound its own dogma and theology, its contents may be 
summarised as follows : Hari protects His devotees 
refutation of earvaka system (2,3)* refutation of jainism 


134, VtdiiSjp* Gu&dakriya, pub. Guru Rao, Pavahje-, 
Si Sons* Udupi, first impression. 1928, p,l 
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(4), refutation of buddhism (5-8), auspicious qualities of 
Hari and His supremacy (9, ll-B, 20, 21, 23-37], refutation 
of ddv aita-(14-19, 22), s u pp I .Scat io n to Ha r 1 (39, ' 40). 

VIII (s) KORAVANJL AS A SOUTH INDIAN OPERA 

Narada-Koravan ji is among the lirsts achieved by 
Vadiroi ja in musico-literary composition' for this is the 
earliest vernacular folk dance-drama in South India and 
probably in India to be composed and included within the 
perimeter of classical music and dance. The name of this 
composition means that the sage N&rada functioned as t:ic 
koravafi ji or fortune- telling gypsy with Rukmiiji who was 
yearning to wed Kj^a. 

The name koravan ji refers to a tribe in which men are 
variously called korava, koraba, korabu, korama, etc, and 
the women as kufuvanji, koravac.ji, koravi, koratti, 
koravaj.ii etc. They are a wandering gypsy tribe whose 
profession is weaving and selling mats and baskets and 
■fortune-telling. They derive their name probably from 
kuiuve {kanrfada, basket] Le. a professional name. The 
fcbrands and koiavanjis are known in K&naUka from at 
least 1200 A.C. The women are usually pictured as carrying 
a child on the arm, a basket on the head, wearing a dirty 
round of cloth and with head of matted (uncombed) hair 
Their dance is known as koravanp ba-tya, 
koravanp kayale etc. in Karnataka. Kannada poets such 
as Koruaptrya : (114(1) >' 3a Bandhuvarma (c. i200)A 3T 

Mahabhla (12'54)A* 8 Mnngarasa (1508) P 30 Salva (c.l550y 4 ° 

136. Kkrtpaplfya, Nemipurapa* 8.52 

137. Bhirdhuvarma, Harivam^bhyudaya, 9.60 prj 

138. Mahlbala* Neminitba purana, 8 

139. Mangarasa ITT, tfemijiueta-sangati, 21.52 

140 SUvW, Bh'STata, 19,21 
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Rainakaravarpi (i557ji 41 ?etc* refer to the koravaSji or her 
dance. Koravah'ji uatyii'appears to to have been an organised 
body of da hoe in Karnataka since Govjurfava'idva mentions 
kol'aVanji. kajtate 112 it] which the (heme was composed in 
four languages viz, kannaba, telirg'u, tamil iftiguja ?) and 
prakfta, The word katra^e means order or scheme of 
dance,There used to be variety of folkdanoc, widely 
prevalent in Andhra in the T6th cent, called deii kaljada 
This is called katrari nftta also, 13 - 5 Ram^krjshna 
kavl equates katta^a ^ kattada = kauara as synonymous* 
well known in Karnataka, Andhra and Tamilttadu as a form 
of jSti {? jati) nrtta,’ 1 * 9 This is obviously a vernacular 
Word, and of kannada origin; since da is replaced by la 
to accommodate phonetic transformation, it is reasonable 
to conjecture that this is a reference to the kattale 
mentioned above. 

Perhaps the earliest reference to the koravanji is 
found in tamil: £ilappadik&ram mentions the kurava 
(korava) and fcuravaik&ttu (koravaS'ji dance) several 
time's, 14 ' 7 Here kuravas’(and kuravis) are a pastoral, hilly 

141 Ratn ikaravai jji, Bharatciavaibhaya* 12.91; 14.51 

1 42 Gov i n da v a idya, Ka n. r h i ra va n a i a sarS ja v i j aya, i t. 

Dings, S.A-K*, The Opera in South India, o. 47 

143 id hem. op.cit. 7,107, 8.'iS6 s 21, lid; Bihubali* 

Nagakumiracafitam, 22 , 102 

144 Pii^iJarika V]tfhala s NaT&nanh haiya, 4.856 

145 Dimodara. Catura-, Sangttadai pii&am, 7 255-259; 
Sourindra Mo him Tagore, Sartgttasara sang rah a* 
€,'p* 269 

146 Ramakrishna kavi, M,, op. cjt, p L 102 

147 rifngo A^igal, Silappadikiram* (c,d) Swami- 
natha Iyer, LhV s pp. 26-28, ..57, 60, 79* 80, &£, 99, 
141* 158. 159* 191, 235* 410, 413, 450, 454* 460, 461. 
464* 500, 516, 541, 544, 584, 588 
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tribe who dance and sing; the kuravaikattii (the dance of 
kuTavis} is distinguished from vaii by the fact that the 
dancers join their hands, clap etc, Silappadik&ram dccribes 
two occasions on which this dance was performed : 
kuravaikuttii is a pastoral dance in honor of Kr^a, When 
Kovalan was executed by order of the Pandyan king* ill 
omens appeared in Madurai, To Ward off the evils So 
portended, Madari and her daughter Aiyai arranged and 
performed this dance in presence of KannakL Secondly, 
When* in anguish at the death of her husband, Kannaki 
causes,Madurai is in con flag ratio n*she stands Under the shade 
of the veftgai tree on the Ne^uvel ksmram, a celestial car 
(ratha) comes and takes her away to Heaven. This is cele¬ 
brated by the kucavis with a kuruvaikuttu, which is described 
in an entire (24th) chapter of the Silappadikaram, entitled 
‘kuni'ak-kujavaik 

Durga gives valuable information on the koravanji 
form* which is new a popular, folk dance-drama, 1 ** and 
lists as many as fifty koiavauji plays. 119 She traces kuram 
to the ancient olay vari and equates kuram with the people* 
iheir laud, with their profession of fortune-telling and with 
their nataka of singing and dancing, She derives kuiam from 
kuratti song (song of the kurava woman) Which is defined 
in the Pantihupp^tf iyal, Kuram is the musico-dance form 
in which kuratti plays the dominating role; on the other 
hand, in kuluva noitaka the kuruva kulava) or male 
gypsy dominates. The kuratti and kurava are also called 
singl and sibga respectively, Composers of koiavar ji 
lutfaka combined the kuram and kulava nataka somewhat 
loosely. Kiifsam means a tribe of kuravas, palmistry 
practised by their women and their song* kufattippa t tud se 


148 Diliga, S.AK, op,til. pp, 44-47* 54, 56, 74-82, 37 

149 ibid, pp, ! 17,113 

150 Winslow, IT A Tamil -English Dictionary* p. 340 
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Durga adopts this derivation. It is equally plausible to 
derive it from the -word kuruva which means a hill since they 
are a hilly tribe. 1 " i] 

The koravaftji plays follow a sterotyped theme : The 
hero (the presiding diety of the place or the king) comes in 
a procession. The heroin sees the procession, with her 
friends aud falls in love With the hero; her yearning for 
him becomes so intense that she sends a friend as a messenger 
(dmi) to the hero urging him to come to her. At this pointy 
a gypsy wo man-the koravanji-appears oil the scene* 
proclaiming her prowess in reading, the palm to divine the 
past; present and future and singing the beauties of her 
hilly homeland. The heroine calls her in and shows her 
palm. The kuratti divines the heroine’s mind accurately 
and predicts that the heroine’s secret desire to unite with 
the hero will be fulfilled. The heroine is delighted with 
this and gives the kurattj rich presents. The play continues 
in a loosely attached second part, the kulavan nataka; here 
the kuravan and his friend kulavan appear in scene in 
Which they are catching birds. The k Lira van (singa) 
remembers his wife kuratti’ (singi) praises her qualities, 
and sends kulavan to fetch her. (Odcassionaly. the kuratti 
appears on the scene by herself, by coincidence or design .-j 
Kuratti is now bedecked with the jewels gifted by the 
heroine. He seeks an explanation. The kuratti explains her 
divination about the heroine. The fcurava and the kuratti are 
happy and retire. 

The knravaHji play usually commences with the appea¬ 
rance of a sulradhara (kattiyakkaran). The play used to 
be performed all night on special occasions in temples; 
Characters appear first on Lhe stage behind a cloth held by- 
two persons, similar to such appearances in yakpgana; 
pure dance (njtta) and thematic dance (njiya) have an equal 


151 Kannada Sahitya Fari^attina Kannada-Kannada 

Nigftaptu, Vol. 2, p. 2217 
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5-toiire in the koravahji plays. The more important 
iUrary knms employed in a koravaftji play are 
_ J ^ l- lr - 1, taravura, koecakam, kalitturai lavanp 

a^iiiya Vftta and kali vrtta; eindu* kanni and various forms 
dam (eg, pravesa-, stliala^ var^ana-* samvada', 

manmatfia-, candra., kofcila-, p*ngK tura-, niraK niTya- 

irtana-^ which are sung in rakti ragas by a singer 
o his own accompaniment of hand cymbals (tala); the 

It are usmU y o;pu, r&paka (tiifira) and 

khupda capn and ML The koravahji J. written in lamil, 

C ^ *anna^, malayalam, marajhi-and with even 
passages in English - The themes may be hrndu, muslim 
01 Christian. 1 He earliest koiavaHji nSjaka is TirukutrsU 
17^0™"c WrittC?; by Tili koota Rasappa kaviraya in 


In the ma lays la nr language, the koravanji play is 
called korattiyattam. Lak$m* and Parvati appear on the 
stage and perform abhinaya (with gestures but no foot- 
worK) to an antiphonsi theme in which a dialogue on the 
merits of Vispu and demerits of £iva and. vice versa 
is performed to singing which is accompanied by the 
rhythm of hand cymbals.* 5 - 

Srirama Appa Rao studies the koravahji plays in a 
scholarly* historical perspective: Rsmabhadra riiju(1500- 
mentions koravahji for the fust time in tclugu 
literature. Cengalvaraya equates the yerukala with 
koravat (sEhga) and korati (siugi) in his Yerukala katha 
koiavafiir refers lo both the tribal person and to 

the play. References to both the koravanji women and 
koravafiji play are found a variety of telu-u 


1>2 Durga, S.A.K., op. clt, pp, 44,-47 

153 M,. no., 486* voL 10 ; Andhra vi£v&kaIl-pari 5 at, (it. 

£r i uama Appa Rao > Po^ahgi-, Telugu-ns mka- 
vikasamu* p. J84 
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literary sources, ^ Prabhlkara Slstri opines that the 
term koravanji Is a compound -of kurava-J-anji; afiji means 
a (folk) dance like cindu, ganttg gGni.iali etc. It originated 
riS a simple folkdanee but gradually accumulated thernes 
of tJie respective r egio nal sth a la ma h a t mya * myths of VI s^u 
and Siva and was t mu donned into a mtisico-dance play- 
Ke further holds that the tamil yak?agltia has evolved from 
llie kora van j], 1 ^ Saf.gamsSam broadly classifies the tclugu- 
iannapa koravahji plays into three groups on the basis of 
their literary theme : a} .koravanji yakfag&fias such as 
Gintdicala Mihatmya, codiganjkaUpa delineate the love 
between the korava (siitga) korav i (siiigi) themselves' 

I hey enact the roles of Cefloulaksmt and Naiasimha or 
P-^rvati and Siva respectively and their mutual divine love. 
The Kji Stavilasa of Sahaji Maharaja of Tanjore is patterned 
on this theme, b) The hero is disguised as a korava* 
meets the heroine, examines her palm, and predicts that 


154 e.g. extr, Sri-SuryavAyandhramighaotuvu, vol.^2, 
p. 438 : 

Kadiifpati oayaka, Sufca-saptati, Li7,97 
Ganavarapu Venkarakavi, Prabandharaja^Vehka- 
teivara-vijaya -vilssamu, 1,160 
Paidimeffi Vehkatapati, Candrahgada-caritramti 
2.90 

Dha rarii - dh a va la-Ra may Sma ty a* DaiSvatSra-cari- 

tramu, 7. L 283 

Kanuparti Abbay^matya, Kavirlja-ntanoran Sana mu 
3. 88 

Cengalvadcavi, Rajagopala-vil&samu, 1.22 (siga-padya), 
p. 9 

extr : Srirama Appa Rao> PopahgL, op. bit. pp 156 

184, 185 

Rama bhadra, RSmabh ad rab h yudaya m u „ 2.131 
Kakutstha-vijayamu, 3.8b 
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<;he will unite with the swain of her choice; RainuUv.iq 
sruka, SifikaMua in tel-ugu and Arjuna koravanji, Kr^na 
koravanji etc in kannada belong to this class, e) the 
koravaSjr(-= yeruka) woman, is introduced into the theme 
with little or no relevance to the main theme, she roads 
the palm of the heroine anti predicts her union with the 
hero- the k-orava {= yerukaraja) is now introduced through 
humorous descriptions: an argument between him and 
koravanii ensues and is resolved to their mutual happiness 
and they es.il. The rest of the story is perfunctory 
treated. 153 Seme koravafiji plays such as Prahodhacaudro- 
days also have a theme of spiritual enlightenment. In c:t. le¬ 
tch, gu literature, descriptions of only the koravanji dance 
and koravanji roles are found, then the koravanji entered 
the stage in yaksrgana and vithinataka (street plays), the 
sihgi-sifiga theme was magnified into a play. Koiavanji as 
a distinct liters.y-or art form erasi ged in the IWi century 

in tplll&ll 1 GIJ 


" -Vlfl (h.) NA RADA- KORAVANJI QF VADIRAIA 
Vadiraja's Nitrada koravanji may be studied against the 
foregoing background- ■ it has jnspiid latter havidsasa com¬ 
posers such as Mahipatirgya, Pm sauna Vcfika E ad*sa and 
Hclavanaka;t c Giriyamma to bring lorth stmt ar 
compositions. it is the forerunner of other kannaj 
koravanji plays, kanda.pa koravanji of Brahminimi- 
(e 1R00). kotavaSji kathc (o. 1700), Km" kotavanji and 
Brahma koravaSji of Laksminatasimha, Rama koravan ji 
of VeiikateSa, Sri Prasanna kr 3 na koravanji of Krishna rail a 
Wadiyar III (ruler of Mysore) etc, etc. Many koravanji 
plays a;e perforated as yaksa&ana. 


155 Pmblilkara &mri, Vet Sri.-, S.i^ilva-vijayA.-yakga» 

glnamUt introduction* pp- 4-6 

156 Sa-jn game sham, Mut&ufi-, Kanna 4 a-yak$agaiiamulu, 
Eh a rati, Feb. 1956, P-68 
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Sangamesham states that koravafiji nJ^aka is not found in 
kannaea before the ) 7th cent.** 9 Sri Lama Appa Ran concur* 
with this vfew. l6S Rut the Xihada kojavanji belies this 
belief because it was composed in about the mid-lfttfi cent. 
It is not simply a song or dance set lo a litcrajy theme 
performed by a single koravaftji as it did in its early phase 
but has a well defined diaiuaiic element and clearcut 
dramatis personae, ft has several features which are 
common lo tatci koiavaftji plays and therefore may be 
regarded as the archetype or exemplar for this literary 
musico-danee. 

The contents of tEits koravahlt naraka may be briefly 
sujrrmai ised thus. The passage number (as given in the 
imp.-essi typii ,t5,% ) aic shown in brackets ; iiivocaiion (lj- 
Rukmiqi, princess of Kim din a pura is in love With Kr^aa and is 
octet mined to many him- Naiada assumes, the disguise of a 
koravanji and come, tj Kundinapma to please Rukmini with 
his prediction (2); Kmavafiji n described(3-II); she is called 
in by Rukmmi foi a reading of her palm (I I pr-12 pr); 
koravanji comes singing irLSga and dancing : she is 
desetibed (13-15 pr-1). Koravaiiji asks Rukmini to show her 
pam U5 pr-2.3). She piaiscs Rnkmipi for her beauty 

15pr), des-- L i ibes her own travels and prowess (16-21), 
Rakmini asks the koravanji to icad her palm and make veri¬ 
fiable piediction-: (22), Koravanji asks her to hold in her 
own mind her iimeiino t daseirc while showing the palm 
(23-24). The koiavahji invokes her patron dieties (24 pr) 
and proceeds to predict that Kr^a will be her husband and 
mentions her achievements in support of her predictions 
(25 33). RukmiTji admits her love for Koravafjj 

praises the qualities and glory ofKr^a as bridegroom and 

157 ibid. Ioc, it. 

15& Srirama Appa Rao, Pogafigi-, op, cit, pp. 156-157 

i59 Vadjraja, Mar a da koravaflji* in £ e j Vs dir a jar a 
KrtigaUh pp. 462-471 
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promises that lie will come to her soofi to Lake he:' away 
(37-46^ she reiLeiatcs Kf^i's early arrival and assuages 
Rukmifli’s doubts and feats* and draws tier attention to 
Knt?a who is speeding to JCL&ijitiapuia in hischaiict (46-51); 
Krsna anives and carries Rukmi^i away in h'u chaih l ;,51pi), 
glory of Krnna is sung to celebrate hi. annul t52 54J ; 
kpravanjj Slate., that he; prediction is verified and demands 
girts (55-67) ; she is Fichly i ewaided (57 pi) 
benediction (58), 

Hus kotavanji n ", taka has ceitaiu novel features ! The 
koravanji is the mythical semicclestral va^ijnva '■aim Naiada 
in disguise. He already knows that RJcmini's love for 
Kj-siya is recipiocated by; him. The herpine RL.km.ni dos not 
see the hero during a procession of the latter as, is common 
with later korayahji plays ; nor does she send a dfui to 
confess her leve for Kj-sqa and to plead with the heipto 
come to unite with her:; this ha; been already accomplished 
before the play commence; in terms of a letter she has 
written to Krspu senL through a brafjmaga emissary (36 ptv) 
The hero’s rescue of the heroine by abduction is also sicivel; 
but tile composer is committed to these differences became 
of the restrictive influence of his exemplar via the Bhlgavata 
puiispa, in both outline asid details. The only major 
innovation is the rolc.ol N"i]ada a; koiftvanji* presumably 
Assumed by the former at the instance of Krsp himself. 

In other respects however, the Nsiada koravanji 
presents features w r hich conespond to those of later 
koravanji plays in Karnataka and elsewhere. The koiavafijf 
is dressed in a saree, carries a basket on her head and 
catsiei the siiig'a (fetish ? child ?} on her back. She wears 
cartings* bange.%* ankle bells and a waist band - she 
describes her travels and predictive achievements. She 
enters the stage dancing. She is incidental to the main 
theme viz. the love of Rukmiiji and Kr^a but dominates the 
play while only a small fraction of the play deals 
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p;rfun-torIly-the raming of K^na and his elopement with 
Rnkniini at the end. The kora van ji is conversant in 
kannada and telugu; there i? p no indication of her belong¬ 
ing fo a hill tribe, A peculiarity la that she appears at 
the very begin in g and stays till the very end of the play. 
There are narrative passages throughout the play in both 
prose and verse which arc presumably leeited. by a 
shtradhara; in fact, the whole Niftada ke.avanji is a 
narrative with interspersed dialogues. Therefore, the 
sutiadhsra or narrator stays from the beginning to the 
end* even before the appearance of the koravanji- The 
story does not record the return of kotavanji back to 
being Ni’rada, The main character of the play is refened 
to.askoravi twice (19, 35} and as koravaf.ji eleven times 
(2‘4 P E0» 11 pr, 12 pr, 13, 35 pr, 21 pr, 36 pr* 45 pr, 57 pr). 
The composer's signature (bayavadana) occurs in the open j 
ing and concluding passages. 

The edition is based on a unique exemplar which is 
no: specified by the editor. No rlga or tala is mentioned; 
it is probable that Several rSl'gas and several talas were 
used to confer musical variety, to effectively portray the 
mood and t hythm of the words. It is also probable that 
Vadiiaja had a model [from a piedecessoi composer or from 
folklore) after which he ha . fa-hioned the Mirada koiavafiii- 
which is the first ami table play of its kind. He may have 
used folk tunes and rhythms obtaining in the mode) to 
authenticate it. 

On stru-Uual analysis, the 58 (numbered passages) may 
be resolved into the following : 2 line stanzas -26 (&-10, 13, 
16— IB, 20-27, 29, 36, 3S-4G, 44-49, 51, 53), 3 line stanzas-7 
(30. 35, 37, 50, 52, 54, 56), 4 line stanzas-17 ( 1-6 , 11, 12, 2K 3 
31 , 32, 34, 41,43, 55 t 57, 58), 5 line stanzas-6 (7,35, 19.33, 
42, 55), prose passages-]® (not numbered; occuring after 
stall "a numbers 11, 12a, b, 14, 15a, b, c,d* 23, 22, 24, 36, 41 t 
43,45, 5 J, 54, 57). Of these, 11 passages a,c in telugu : 
stanza numbers 20-22, 38-40 (2 line stanzas), 41 (3 Iin e 
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Stanza; prose pas'-ages after nos. 43, 51, 54. it is interesting 
to note that the koravanji performs them in blocks <20-21) 
(22), (38-41 pi), but not as separate unit*, but continuous 
with kannaJa passages. The stanzas rhyme, with few 
exceptions viz. 7 r 19, 25, 27, 30, 32, 33. 34, 41, 43, 54, on the 
second syllable. Some of these exception * may be resolved 
into smaller, rhyming units. The syllabi': quantity is varia¬ 
ble in the stanzas, but approximately equal in many 
stanzas. The prose passages ate replete with all Ltej ation 
and euphony and are composed in the style of curgika and 
dandaka. 

The NlTada kora van ji is a short (for a koravaftji naraka) 
beautiful composition and deserves to be revived on the 
contemporary bharatanit^ya stage. 

A few moi.c conapositions alliliated to the koxava<7ji may 
be mentioned in passing. The first is a kaui-song, Ka$i~ 
garth kapi&ati is synonymous with koravahji and means a 
women who divines the future with the reading of a palm, 
fa.ee etc. The male analogue is called ka&igara. Kapi 
means an astrologer hi tamil. The song mentioned above 
is of Kanakads^ 1 ^ in which he, as a kagigara teaches the 
rejection of superstitious faith in sundry dietios, and un¬ 
swerving faith in the one and only God. This is only a 
Son g w i t h a structure 2045 with no dramatic element, theme 
or dramaLi: personae. The second is a koravatijj pada of 
"Mahipatsdssa.^ 1 A koiavaiiji seeks to predict to Satya- 
hhima (1) who is psegnant that she will beget Lord Kj-sna 
as her son anT takes the opportunity to describe the glories 
a n( j ica incarnations of Vispju ns also yogic techniques o f 


160 Keshavadisa, Behuu-, £ii Haridasa-sihitya, pp. 227^ 

22 $ 

161 Mabipa*idasa, koravah ji-pada, Sri Mahipatidasara- 
kfttgnUu ed. Yaradaraja Rao, G. £S 4, pp. 461-470 
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SelfieultSation. 11 follows the conventional pattern of kora- 
vaSji theme. It;refers to a koravahji. (5, JO, 57, 63) and 
koravats (1). t ba^ dialogus between Satyabhomi is 
here inconsistent, unless the te;m is intended (implausibly) 
to refer to a woman in general. It is more likely addressed 
to Devaki (Krspa T s mother). It has no prose passages* nor 
passages of other languages than kanna^a. The whole 
composition is one single song : 10.4.64, unlike the Narada 
koravan.ii in which no separate song-units are composed 
A one-line refrain in the form of palJavi shows that this was 
intended to be sung rather than enacted as a play. 
Syllabic distribution in stanza-lines falls broadly imo thiee 
langes : the longest stanzas are no$ t 36, 37, 69, 60, 61)62 
(22-25 syllables), longer stanzas are nos. 19, 20, 21, 30*31*32, 
33. 35, (12-20 syllables) ; the restate of normal in length 
(11*16 syllables). The kciavaaji described here bears close 
resemblance to the one described by Yadiraja in her 
appearance and words. A; is common with songs of 
Mahipatiriiya, this is strongly oriented to metaphysical and 
spiritual dimension. A more detailed discussion of this 
aspect of the song lies outside the scope of the present 
study, 

Pra sauna Yenkatadssa is mentioned 1 "- as having 
composed a N&iada kcravahji ( under print). This will 
also be briefly described presently 


162 Indubai, T.K. fed.) 3ii Prasannadlsara Bhagavata* 
Introduction, p- xiv 

163 a. Prasanna Venkafad^sa, Nevada koravaftji. ed. 

Patil, A.T., Prasanua Venka;adfisaiu Mattu 
Avara Krtigaju* pt. 9, Viscsa Krtigaju, pp. 94 ff 

b. idhem, op r cit. ed. Indubai, T,K.* Harid&sa- 
sabkyamale, No. 12, Institute for Kannada 
Studies* University of Mysore (under print) 
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T wo k o ra va ti j i son gs o f H c lav a n ak a r f c Gi r i ya mma a re 
available: Brahma koravanji and Krspa koravaftjL Of 
these, the first is complete and the second is now available 
only in a fragment. Brahma koravafrji lftt is constituted 
from three coll&tive sources : 0-13, Kha, htu-91, 1 * 5 The 

first offers the longest version, consisting of 71 stanzas and 
! I vacana (prose) pas-ages. Mu-9l contains the shortest 
version with a total of 45 stanzas,inclusive of prose pas ages, 
Kha offers 56 stanzas, again including prose passages. The 
last two enumerate alt the passages sej iatim While 0-13 
attempts serial enumeration at the begirting only, excluding 
vacanas. Kha offers an additional va cana at the end of 
section 9 infra). The textus vttlgafe appears to be that 
of O 13* which divides it into 22 sections, each a self" 
contained unit of dialogue between the hosavanji and 
Devakii and separated from its predecessor by the 
ascription of a tala or of a tils and rlga, which are found 
only in this source. Jia ;h section consists of a small number 
of stanzas. Of the 71 stanzas, 4 arc couplets (15. 1, 2, 3; 
20, 2), 9 are triplets {&. 1, 2, 3, 4 f 5; 1(5-2; 22. T, 2, 3) s 

3 are quintets (4. 1, 2, 3), one is a sextette (19.2) and the 
remaining 54 arc quatrains. Since the vacanas aie also 
divisible into stanza-feet rhyming uniformly on the second 
syllable as the stanzas do, they are also treated as stanzas 
(hence their inclusive enumeration by Kha and Mu-91), but 
inferably without being set to tala Of the 11 vacanas, one 
has only one line (10), one has two lines (3), one has three 
lines (2), 7 have four lines (1 7 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9) and one has 

164 Gioyamma, Helavanakatte-, Brahma koravaHji, 
ed. Indubai, T.K, Helayanakafte Ginyammana 
Hldugalu, pp. 153-173 

165 0-13 : Ms. no. 1642, Kannada Adhyayana Kendra, 
Bangalore University, Bangalore 

Kha : Ms. in Kannada Adhyayana kepdr a,Bangalore 
University, Bangalore 

Mu-91: Brahma koravanji, ed. Mugali, B.S., in 
‘Sidhauc’, vol. 9, no. 1 
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five Lines (11). On the other hand, Vidhaja has composed 
these, called gadyas, without rhyming ; these are thus 
incapable of being resolved into stanza-lines, 

0-13 structures - the Brahma koravahji musically as 
follows in terms of stanza content and rSga / tala. 


section no. 

no. of stanzas 

rag a 'Hla 

E 

5 

natf/jbampl 

2 

3 

— ttivude 

3 

3 

— vilambita eka 

4 

3 

— eka 

V 

— 

— 

5 

5 

b h at ta v i / pa fi c ag h a ta 

V 

— 

— 

6 

3 

— eka 

V 

— 

— 

7 

3 

— vilambita eka 

V 

— 

— 

8 

5 

— eka 

V 

— 

■— 

9 

3 

— (atta) 

10 

3 

kimbodhi/asta 

y 

— 

— 

11 

3 

— eka 

V 

— 

— 

12 

5 

eka 

V 

— 

— 

13 

3 

kedlragaula/trivude 

14 

3 

— a.jta 

15 

3 

— trivude 

V 

— 

— 

16 

3 

— agta 

17 

v 5 

— vilambita a$ta 

13 

1 

— eka 
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V 

— 

— 

19 

3 

— cka 

20 

3 

— ihampi 

21 

2 

— eka 

V 

22 

3 

u il 


Kha ascribes the raga punntta al the beginning of tbe song 
but no Ula The composition is segmented but without the 
refrain of pal lav i or anupalSavh The word content is 
Continuous, but is conveniently divisible into ^segments, 
consisting of nan a lion or the whole passage of each part) 
in a dialogue ; this is marked by a change in the rhythm 
structure or in the melody, rhythm structure as indicated 
above. This is an ingenious and adequate muTjal technique 
in a dramatic theme. Each segment has, with two 
exceptions (no. 19 which inxe,ts a sextet between two 
quatrains and no. 20 which inserts a couplette between two 
quatrains) the same single kind of stanza type, probably 
intended to su-itain the same single affective environment. 
Vidiiaja employs a musical technique nL vai iance with this. 
Tt is not clear from Kha whether the song was performed to 
one or more Ula>, or if performed to tala at all. If not, 
changes in verbal and affective flow would depend on 
gen ci al changes in rhythm structure somewhat loosely 
executed, because the stanzas or the vacanas arc not 
prosodially structured but contain only ^approximately 
comparable syllabic quantities as will be shown presently. 

Many songs of Gitiyamma have been transmitted in 
borii hinduRthani music and karntaka music ; they ace, were 
performed to r?gas and talas of both as revealed in their 
textual sources. This Is natural because she hailed from 
north Kai nataka'where hinduxthaui music flourishes, but 
became equally popular in South Karnatake where 
kartiataka music fJoti. jshes; this is true of every haridasa. 
However, the Brahma koravaHji appears to have been Sting 
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only in rSI 3 as an l ti las of karnataka music. Thi ■■ so because 
0 13 ii fiom Batigaloi-o; and the copy p.obably prepared in 
the Old M> ore area. 

Only fo: r iT.'.a- viz. n&ri, b El a L j a v i ± kamhudi and 
kedaragaula a. e given in the Ma. for 71 .stanzas and 1J 
vacanas. These are inserted haphazard in the work with 
no Legat'd to change in verbal or dramatic thetue : e.g. 
bhai uvi-paPcagb&ta arc mote logical after rather than bifare 
5.1. where Dsvaki begins to speak, but the shifting of 
pah iaghlta U!a vvould not be justified because the entire 
section 5 is a single structural unit. The two otfrcTS-kSmbodi- 
asta (ana) and kedaragaula-lrivude aie slightly better placed 
because they indicate a definite phase change in nanation, 
it is not improbable that lhe;e are erroneous scribal 
insertions. It may be recalled that K ha asejibes a single 
rliga viz, punnita foi the entire song, Which conforms to 
similar practice (at least in textual tradition) in the long 
songs of hai id isas, 

Thc nla" givers for this song are jhampri, uivrde { = 
trifi:ajali tnp.-.ta)vilambi [H-t&)eka, eka r pancarhata, ajta 
™ .at ;a).andvj]am Pi (+fa) fhese are more or less 

appropriate for- !hc corresponding syllabic structures Idle 
technique of juxtaposing two different tempi of the 
same tala (sections 6 + 7+ 16+ 17) to handle widely 

diffeicnt syllable contents of stanza lines is note¬ 
worthy, though 1 he a-pnlication of the same t£Ja in adjacent 
segments (nos. 8, 9: 18, 19) containing different lengths 
of stanza feet Is questionable. The epithet vilambi and the 
names. trivude+ ajjaan.d pancaghv.iji suggest a folk mage, 
especially of yafcasag&na, The noima.1 speed in tala 
movement in'yakajagAna Coriesponds to the middle tempo 
(madhyalaya) of karnataka music. Theiefore it is necessary 
to indicate a slower tempo with the term 'vilambi (H-ta)*. 
The use, and naming, of talas in terms of tempi found in 
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Hindustani music or yakjag&na has no conespondance in 
karuataka music. Since eka-vi Iambi cka and asia-viJambi 
asja have different rhuhm patterns, their use in adjacent 
sections is both appropriate and justified. Pafiraghaia 
(phonetically deteriorated into pariesgali in yak$agana) is 
khapeaiali mathya tala rendered with five (pafiea) beats 
(ghita). This is desciibed by me ebewhete, 1 ® 9 The Lagns 
jt:. tP bhairavi, kambodi and kedSragaula are also discussed 
in detail elsewhere. 1 ^ 

It lias been mentioned above that the stanzas of 
Brahma koiavanjt are comp; sod in couplet., ttiplel, quat.ah:. 
quintet and sextette- These may be examined for structural 
patterns in Lei ms of syllabic quantity. Among the couplets., 
three reveal a pattern of K /+l*2 where l is the length 
of the shcrtei line (15- 1^2,3) and one (20.2; has L /+2. 
The triplets have these patterns :1 >2, 1-2 to 4 \1~ 16) 

In .8.1,2,3,4.5); /, M, M (/±=I6) in 16.2; 222,2,3 

In the quintets (4. I* 2, 3), lines 7, 4, 5 are approximately 
equal while land 3 a:? appj oximalely e-’uml but slightly 
longer. In the only available sextette (19*2) syllabi; distri¬ 
bution is 16-17 in lines l„ 2, 4 and 13-14 in line; 3, 5, 6 , thus 
containing roughly couplet structure of Quctiains occur 
in the largest n umbei in this song. ! hose may be bicadly 
grouped into those in which the syllabic quantity in the 
sian^a line is small, middle and la:ge. Many quatrains are 
composed such that the lines a.e roughly equal within a 
tole,auce of j- 2 e.g. 3.3 {U 14 to Ik), 5. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 10, 

2,3 (average= 14), 14,1*2 (average^ 12*13), 21. 1,2 (average^ 


^66 SaEhyauarayana, R., Sulad is and Ugabhogas of 
Karnataka Music, p. 36 

167 id hem. Karcajaka-sangtta-vahini, pp. 77, 9T92, 

106-109, 117-US respectively 



--4- U. ill spiiit! qua mains, Lbe last line is longer by 20-25 
n.c.e.g. 1. i : 2,3+5 (av. = 15+1), 2+2,3 (av^ 20+2), 10.1, 

Via ny other bust! a ins may be decomposed into A7s:e.g, 
6 - 1, 2, 5 (/- !4 : .7 -= 9, '0 f : 12.!, 2, 3, 4 t 5 {7 = 32, 13 

s = 2, 8); 33, !, 2. 3 (/*= 13 Lo !6 .' = 5 to 9)\ 17,1,2,3 (/ = 12 

to 14 tf= 8 ,9). There are some /+/ patteins e.g. 3.2. sal! c.g. 
■■’.IT. Sonic quattains icvcal a progressive tapping of 
syllabic quantity towards the last, Sins e.g. 1 . 1 , 2, 3 (19 to 
13, 21 to 13 oi 14), Mi:ally, there are stanzas in which the 
lines f, 3 a.e somewhat lorgc. than the tines 2,4 but 
cannot be accommodated tinder the V.v/.r pattei n c.g. 7, 1 , 2 , 
3 (2-4= 13,14; 1-3 = -f 2, 3); 9. l t 2 , 3 (2-4 = 12, 13: I 3 

= + 2, 3); 16,E (2-4 = T4J3; !-3 ^ 15); " E9- 1* 3 (2-4= 15, 

14; 1-3 = 17. 16)- 20.3 (1-3 - 15; 2-4 - 13, 14). There is 
a quatrain which may be roughly clas ified as Some 

stanzas have syllabic quant it tes which, seem to he ambiguous 
in pattern e.g. i4.3„ 16.3, 18.!. 

Finally, ilia wend content c-f the Brahma kora van ji 
maybe described; composer's laudation of Veftkajeivara 
(ijtadaiva) front foot to head ([.S h 2, 3, 4, 5); Devaki is 
suffe. ing imprisonment by Kam a; Jhahma becomes a 
kojavaSji to give her hope and courage thm MiSrHya^a would 
be incarnated in hei to de troy Kam a (2.1); kora van ji is 
described (2.2, 3; 3d,2 T 8). She comes to the town of 

.Madhura anti is beckoned by Devaki (3. 2, 3): kojavabji 
describes her own prowess in divination (4. j, 2 , 3; V-d, 
5, 1): Devaki prepares for divination and describes her woes 
(5.2, 3, A, 5), Koravabji invokes her favourite gods (V-2), 
promises that Devaki would beget the eighth issue as a sort 
Who would de;lroy Kamsa and liberate her and icassures 
her ( 6 , 1. 2, 3, V-3) and assures her of she veiacjfy of her 
predictions (7. 1 , 2, 3, V'-4) r She predicts the birth of 
Knrui and describes him (8 i, 2. 3, 4); Vasudcva’s exchang¬ 
ing the infant with Durga; Durga’s rebuttal of Kant-a and 
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escape (V'5, 9, 1,2), Kamsa’s anxiety and his deputing 
several raksasas to kill the child; Kona's destroying 
Lhem (10, 1, 2 , 3). Child Kr^a^s pranks and adventures 
(V-6, U; i : 2, 3; V. 7, j Ito 5), Kanua £ends AkrOra to 
bring tot tile bow-festival (V-8, 13J) Kzrpa’s 

journey Madhuri; and confers fulfilment: to devotees on 
tE]e way (14. 1, 2, J), Koravanji again reassures Devaki 
that would destroy Kamsa* coronate Ugrascna, release 

Devaki and Vasude.va, destraysg Kamava’s protect pjjndava; 
U5* 1* 2, 3; V.9,; Devaki jeiteiates her sorrow and 
diffeiencc (16.1*2,3), fcojavahjj assures again of the 
correctness of her divination (17.1,2,3), Devaki 
grieves over her imprisonment {IS. 1) r Kojavahji expresses 
her self onf.dence and deiCnccs he self punning on 
Brailmii (19.1,2,3) and pleads for gifts; praises Devaki 
and bids la.ewe 11 (20* J, 2 , 3; 21. 1J. Devaki promises 
precious gifts to koravanji if her predications come true 
(21.2). Koravanji vouchsafes her predictions (V- ] 1) and 
leaves (22. !, 2, 3). 

As started above Kf^tja Kora van ji, Glriyamina's second 
composition of this type is only fragmentary A* 8 . It is 
constituted From two sources, both being impress* typis. 
viz. Mu 73 and Mu 76. lfi3 It consists of three passages* of 
■0, 7and''6-lines respectively, such that they fo.m couplets* 
rhyming on the second svl'able and is roughly patterned 
in/s senes* the first line in the second passage could !>c 


168 Giiiyamnta.. Hcluvanakatte-* Krsna koravafSji, edi 
Induba t* T.K.* opxit. pp. 175-176. 

169 Mu-73 : impresst typis, Helavanakatte Gjriyamma 
H:.yuga|Li, ed. Kavyapremi* Samaja FuStakalaya, 
Dharwad* 1977 

Mu-76 5 impressi typis, Sarojini Mahishi, Kamata* 
kada Kavayitriyaru* Dharwad, 1963 
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split Into two :hynvng smaller lines. The last two lines of 
the third parage are approximalcly twice as long as lines 2 
to 4. Neithei source aseiibcs r^ga or tala to the song. The 
first parage is invocation, the second describes the 
koiavahji and the third the proclamation of her powers 
The last two line’ suggest that her divination is addressed to 
a woman, it is possible that this may be a kojavanjj song 
on Rukmiijl pario^ya. 

The Nasada koiavanji of Plata Era Yei' ha [adsisa is 
constituted from live collative source> : Be 41, 
Mu-50, Go- )3, 17 and 23. 1101 It naualc; the story 

of how the sage Nirrada took the gure of fcor'avafiji 
to bjing hope and courage to Rukmipi • who was pining 
for ECF;jnn.-th i c ugh hei divination and expertise in palmistry. 
The ko: avrn ji is vividly described both by the composer 
and thro l. gh her own words. This conespcr.ds closely Lo 
the pic t re painted by YTdh'Va and other hai Edssas, Th e 
song oonimences with laudation, followed by invocation. 

The entire p.abancba lias 34 ?ong$ of which 24 are set 
in the krti f^mat while the remaining ten are prose 
pas ages Which aie divided into two classes called vacana 171 
and eurmka l7s . It is dear that the e carried different 
conno'ations and functions because they are used 
consecutively (nos. 25-, 2d) and given as variants only once 
(no, 11) In the collative sources, V a ana means recited 
prose ; cuinika is a variety of the ancient musical form 
called gadya descaibed in early tieatises on Indian music 

170 R-2‘411 D. R. Bendre’s collection of MSS, Dharwad 
Mu-50 ; ijnpressi typis, Pa til’s edn. {tide footnote 
163 a) 

dc - 13, i :, 23 : MSS. in the collection of 

Haridasaratnam GopaJadasa, Bangalore, 

171 nos, 9, H, 13, 23, 26, 33 

372 nos. II, J5, 17, 1% 25 
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li is am aprosodial text prescribed to be set to the tranquil 
emotion (Hnta), vaidarbhi ilii and sattvati vfttU w 
Cur^ika is now preserved only in the Mysore School of 
bhaiatanltya as an introductory item, it consists of a prose 
passage which b replete with euphony and alliteration r 1?4 
The passages nailed cmtrjuka in this Narada kojavauji do not 
seem to conform to these descriptions. The 4th and 23rd 
songs have passaged in tamiU* 5 Except, for nos- VS and 21 
they have neither jhyme nor aliiicration. One song (21) is 
devoted to divining (kani) 

An interesting feature of the song is the ascription’ of 
ragas to prose passages. Another interesting feature is that 
these is no anupallavi in any kfti or pads. There are a iew 
which contain neither pallavi nor anupallavi but simply a 
sequence of stanzas. This is a song foim frequently 
employed by most haridlsa composers. Again, the kfti 
structures contain only couplets or quati&ins. 

The musical data in the song may be summarised thus t 
(variants arc given in brackets). Song structures, arc 
notated in terms of four numbeis, the first of which gives 
the number of lines in the pul lavi, the second tire number 
of lines in the anupallavi, the third, the number of lines in 
the ear ana and the fourth, the n inner of cartas. The 
sequence bese is ; >e.ial nmnoer of composition, -aga 
(rigi.in variant readings), .tala (tola in variant readings), 
Si ng stii i.: :tu i c. 

173 fi&j-fc.gadeya, op. cit. 4.185-196* pp, 270-274; for 
details vtdj Sathyanarayana, R., PugdaiTkam&Ia, 
pp. 427-432 ' 

174 Sathyanaiayana, R., Bhaiatanatya : A Critical 
Study, pp, 224. 229-232 

175 Vidiraja* Narada kora van jC ioc. cit. nos. 20-22, 
29-32, 35-41, 41 pr., 51 pr. T 54 pr„ pp -465-743 
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1 nan 

jhampa 

2043 

2 saur^tra 

trip ufa fbilandi) 

0047 

3 &. i 

jhampl (triputa) 

0043 

4 madhyamivaU 

: di ftriiifa gai.i) 

4043 

5 iaiikar&b harass 

at ta 

2023 

(mohana) 

(t; iStagati) 


6 madhum^dhavi 

eka 

0043 

(madhyamnvati) 

(tL iiiagatiljj 


7 regupti 

jhampa 

0043 

£ bhairavi 

tvdi 

■ 2047 

(gbai^rava) 



9 kannada kimbodhi 

vacana 

4 lines 

10 kedSragauia 

a;ta 

4045 

\ 1 lodi 

vacana [cutpika) 

- ti lines 

\2 regupri 

atta (tripura, idi) 

4043 

13 kambodhi 

vacana 

4 lilies* 

14 saved 

jhampl 

004] 

15 5aurl$i. a 

cbujika 

20 lines* 

16 ms liana 

idi 

0043 

{iankar tbharaga) 



17 sankarlbliara^a 

curpika 

20 lines 

IS mecabauH 

atta 

0027 

(rudrabharafia) 



19 kalySjji 

cfi tjika 

26 tines 

20 saraiiga 

idi 

0023 

21 bilahari (bilavaon) 

adi 

4047 

22 bhairavi 

bila ndi 

0043 

23 moliana (a ba=ij 

vacana 

ft lines 

* thyme on second syllabic 
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24 

nariyana g au j a 

ana 

0046 

25 

crakala kimbodhi 

cuj (iika 

37 lines 

26 

deii (iiukh it i) 

va .ana 

7 lines 

27 

bauli (mukhaL i,deii) ndi 

0043 

26 

Surat i 

jha mpa 

(J043 

29 

mukha.i i 

irii ;ana) 

2073 

30 

kannada kdmbcdhi 

j Ham pa 

2031 ■ 


(mF^d,mecabauli) 

(atta) 

2042 

31 

kspi 

vacana 

8 lines* 

32 

nTLdanamakriyii 

fham pi 

f043 


(nmak: i y l > 

C&di) 


33 

nii gag i ndh r u 5 




(dhanafi. i) 

r^di 

OQ43 

34 

dhavajlra 

3di 

0042 


Riga vat iants (in 21* 30, 33) 

indicate the influence of 

Hindustan I music, and 

tii us sag. 

gest a late origin of the 


manuscripts. Dhavaja ( ara}iif the final song is the name of 
a popular folk tune in Katnaiaka, used in benediction (here 
is a namesake song, described in textual t.adition in Indian 
music from ea.Iy times. 176 [he two seem to be un: elated. 

As mentioned eai Her, the kojavahji" theme commenced 
its caieer as folksong. U is p.eserved in kannada in the foam 
ofkoravaKji-or kanl songs. Such form is used by some 
virasaiva vacana-composeis as a vehicle for religious or 
spiritual themes in a mystic style, Ja. Caa. Nj. brings to 
light three such songs. LTT Of the 26 authors he lists in his 

* rh\:nc on second syllable 

176 Sir ngadeva. Op. eit.-4. 238-303; for details vide 
Sath; 3na. a. ana,- R., Ptihdailkamlil, pp. 490-494 

177 da, Cka. Ni, koravafiji Sabitya, pia, 2, insaila 
Ni^imlmidi Pustaka bhangbia, Bangalore* 1964 
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Ken a van ji S 3 ; hitya (page facing modal-rmdi on p.2), three 
have composed koiavanji song?- : CarmamalHkarjuna (pp.5 - 
]3 f tskigu ksmbodhi Oga\ Guru-ilntaramapa (pp, 14-17, 
Suddhakamhoji rlga}, Guru-Santa fpp, 4-2-43, des! raga); 
the work also contains other folk forms such a* n4tya- gi'ta 
(pp. 21, 60' r kolu b Etd.u (p. 22), antiphony (p- 52), betfagu or 
fmstaphysi.at i con ntidi unis (pp L 49, 72, 103, 113j- T canda- 
msm-i <p* 102), Uva^i (p. d4) and lullaby (p. 130). 5a zb of 
the koi avanjis is set only in raga but noL in tala. The fijSEf.in 
telugu ksmhndit which originated as a folfctuiie in Andhra) 
has a song and prose passages ; the song ha$ a pa-iavi 
followed ny & stanzas. Since no tala is ascribed uniformly 
for all times koravaftji songs here, it is clear that the song 
has a rhythmical- but not tala-format. Prose passages are 
inserted ofter each stanza to explain and expand what is 
said in the stanza. : lire narrative is in the form of question 
and answer in the piose passages. The second is a ka^i 
song, set to suddha kombodj (a rlga which w r as archetypal 
to kamboji but which gradually was eroded rnto a tune), 
but to no trla. This is a ho similarly pat re, nod, consisting 
of a pallavi and five stanzas inlei spersed with pro c e passages 
in a quest ion-an we; format, in exegesis and expansion. 
The third, se! in the raga deii (which means folk-or 
borrowal from Hindustani music) has on!;, a pallavi and 
three stanzas but no prose passages. The Literary style is 
realistic and all three songs are a study in d.mhfe entendre 

It has been said above that the koiavanji has been 
experimented with as a yakgsgina aLo, One such 
interesting, instance is Brahma koravahji. This is inserted 
as a play within a play in the Krm Cariie \ak$agaua by 
PfUtisubba, 17 * Krsna Crite extends over a total ofl25passages 


17k Parti Sdbba, Yak$ag*nagaH cd- Krishna Bhatfa, 
Kmkkila-, Kannada Adhyana sams the, Ltnivershy 1 
of Mysore, Mysore, 1975. pp. 446^512 
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including song*, $i*padidvipadi, kandapadya, JardGla.- 
Yikridi|a, matiebhayikndjta* etc. Of these, Biahma 
ko-avanji has 22 parages; these consist of a vStdhaka 
gat pad i (25), a prose passage *26 pr), a saflgafya '(35), 2 
ovjpadis (28, 42), 5 kandas (30, 34, 36, 39/ 44 >, songs 
without paJJavi or anupallavi, (26, 27, 29, 31, 32, 33, 3/ + 
40, 41* 43, 45, 46), one song w ith a pal Urn ; :.CM (37), 
fhe entire yaksagina featm es .some 29 songs in the founat 
of iftis (2-1244, 9-2033, 18-2043, 10-1243, 37-2082, 48-1053, 
52-2042, 54 2084, -with a structure JEtlssJK 56-2043, 

60-12,10.2, 61-2042, 6 4- 2043, 70-3043, 74-3043, 82 2052, 

84-1241, 90-2042, 91-2023, 9-7-2025, 99-2023, 101 3052, 

104-2045, 105-2072, 1X9-2023, MO-2252, 113-2443, M4-2C42, 
U6-.;043 h li7-4p24)^ T? Thus the songs in shis (and other) 
yait^aganas aj e of two kinds: those segmented th tough a 
recurring pal lav i and those in which the na native is 
continuous without the intervention of a lecturing musico- 
literary theme, in the first variety, the nar.alive is not 
continuous; both music and woids of eve.y stanza arc 
conditioned to end in a passage which nattually leads to the 
pallayi. Both varieties arc used by Vidius ja in his 

binama. a gita. Both varieties arc set to both riga and tal-a. 

The Brahma-koiavafiji (25-46) of Parti Sub.ba is so 
named because Biaiima becomes a koiavanji. 
At e, Kam a kill; the first six children of 

Vat dev a and Devaki and impiiscns them, Biahma 
decides to bring solace, comfo.t and joy u Devaki by 
foretelling her* the guise of a koiavahjj, that Vspn would be 
incarnated as her son (25, 26, 26> pr.); she is desciibed in 
her conventional appeal ance and farm (27-30). She comes 
to Madhuri* tel] to Devaki her feu tune (30). The two 
arc engaged in a dialogue; Devaki gives kcravpjfi p re - 


119 ibid, pp. 491 509 
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sen is and sh. w$ he- pahn (3!-3 h). Koiavanji invokes 
Ganapati and a ;fc‘s Hevakt to explain her problem and 
Dcvaki doe; so 133-37.. K^iravanji predicts the birth of 
Vi sou as Kn ? 1 bud hit exploits, and promises a b - . iglit» 
happy future (38-39). ibevakt expresses apprehension o 
Karnsa^s dctei mi nation to kill i Sue foitbcoming child also 
and seoeiyes koi avanjj's reassurance and advice that she 
jiilist solace becself bc;au e none is exempt-including even 
such great pec pie of tne past as Sita, Damayanti- 
Candrlvati (Candra mats) from suffering; She assures 
that Devaki the bi L tb of Kfsui will soon end aU her 
sufferings anti so. row: she asks-as is customary with thei 1 
kind- for son^e food for her child and some oii Jor her 
hair, [receive. them) and departs. The similarity of this 
with that of jvlahipatid.isa's Brahma -koiavahji may be 
noted. 

Though the koravanji form is of folk origin and its princi¬ 
pal dramatis persona viz. the koiavaftji is a tribal womar . 1 
it is ambient and has somewhat diffused into the pen' 
meter of classicism also as borne oral by the following 
circumstances ; it is teamed by composers of ela Sical music 
snob as Vadiia. : a, Pta'anna Vqnkafadisa, Saftarsi and 
and Seifoji; it frequently borrows from the idioms and 
structutes of kajnataka music and bhacatan^tya; it was 
f j e .4 uc li i T v composed for per feu maoce in temples and 
royal courts; its literary thorne pertains to divine or semi 
divine beings -Either than to folk; its liter ary style is more 
compatible with the classical than colloquial; it was some¬ 
times composed in ram kfta also. However, it has also 
istained its folk or semifoJk flavour, among other things, 
in the following : oostumety and make up; certain literary 
and performance conventions; all the dramatis personae 
e.g. kuratti, kmava, hi,? friend, suuadh.i.a, kattiyakaran 
etc are of folk origin except the heroine (and the hero, 
who seldom appears on the stage); folk structures such as 
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the kalitturai are employed; the wondering prtfea skn op 
the koiavafiji is brought out in her mentlon/de tcnpijon of 
many neat and di.iant lands and people; she uses other 
dravidian languages. 

Befoie ecnclt.ding this brief study of kotavaftji form, 
two example frcm Tati ;p re may be noticed : Mohinl vilfUa- 
lutya natakam and Devendra ktitavanji. 

Mohinivilisa toravanji is the woik of Saptat $i, lS0 court 
co'itrt poet of S ihaji H who ruled at Taujofe from 1684 to 
1710 A.C. This title oleai ly leccgniscs the hybrid gEowih 
of the toiavafljf Um dance tuafyal and dtama (natya)'. 
The coloph n reads however, *Mohjnivil5 a kiratik ,-ca ham 
sa'm&ptamh The te..m5 k-uavaiiji and kiritska me tued 
synonym jus lv in tamii and sam krta respectively, ' The 
work des:ji.)C'the love of Kamalivatj for jahaji, and the 
kora van ji '5 divination of the fulfilment of the formers 
yearntning for union With the hcio. The composition has 
fifty song unit-.; of these 33 a L e composed in samskpta 
(1-6,9 13,17, 32, 25-37, 41,42, 44-46, 49. 50), 13 in iamil 
(7, 17, 19-21, 23, 24, 37, 39 40,43 47, 48) and 2 in telugu 
(15. 16). Thematically, the ‘ong units may be dfst ib tiled 
u- follows : SK.ntll (benedict i- n) consisting of a praise each 
Sa L asvati, Viniyaka* Suh-ahmaoya and Tyigarija (1-4) - 
ioijaya (declamation) (5); suLradh c ids summary of the 
play (6): entry of Kamalrvati with hei companions; the 
i user sing of the heroine’s love for the hero {7-i l); heroine 
confesses her love and pining fur the hero (12), the kirftti 
euLcrs, proclaims her powers of divjna ion; heroine seeks 
to be teasStired about the koravanu’s abilities and the latter 
replies to liei satisfaction (Kamalavati-25, 27,34,36, 38; 

ISO Saptardii, MohiniviSa a Kuravanehei* ed. Srinivasan 
N r , Tanjoie Sul a vati Mahal Series Mo. 205 
Tanjore Maharaja Seifojfs Saiasvati Mahal 
Library, Thanjavur, 1985 
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kdi'avan i 26, 28, 33, 35, 37, 12): ko avan ji seek-s gifts 
(39-41); buftoon'j ent*y and anti s (43 45.,; korava's coiapaJ 
n -’ jn -~ ClrtC3f (46); sihga and singi sing n amiphony (saruval 
sindhn) and rethe (47-50), 


An unu.-ual and interesting feature of the work is the 
composition of eig! only Tamil verses bit samskrta verses 
filso in iamil piOoGQ.ia.1 s-tru.ctu.rGs; while mixing words -f 
holh languages in the''same metrical structure is common 
enough in verse or prose in tamil Vai 5 &avite liteiature, 
This woik offers these metrical compositions . eparately jn 
e a ■>) language. fh lls l n or e a re 1 / a rue 1 r s ta n ra s f j ~j q 
I4,2L 23,27, 29,34; 36, 38, 39, 4<>, 49)1 one is \ h agavahp;; 
(6), one in vcub'. (41), two in matttf-v r itta { 42 , 43 ) and one 
j si vftta (4S> . Besides these met rie a 1 $t r uct i. r e w h \ ± w e rC 
probably musically resiled, there aie Uhfcrmusioiilstnictuje^ 
such as darn, pada, padya and (kattalaik-)jtalitiUiH The 
darus number IS These include as t.dayam i.e. invocatory 
prologue (5), a ramvsda (anfiphonal) dam, called saruval 
sindku (47) and manga la (benedictory) da; u, The.e are si\ 
kattlaT.kaliuu ai T s (13, 15, 17. 19, 26,30;.These arc unifoimly 
quatrains with lb syllables, pet foot, and a.c well known 
Tamil metrical species with many sub-va, hies. 


The Mohinivilisa kuravan/i has two pads-. ( I4 t 45) and orie 
padya (IS), The first pada has a two-line lefrain, but no 
pallavi; which is repeated after ea.h bfiiath ee segments; 
each segment opens with two'line; with second and thhd 
syllables form a rhyming unit, followed by cacsma.The other 
(no. 45!■ a 2 short-line pallavi, 2-lineanupallavj and three 5 
line-car a pas each Tirana has the syllable struct me of; 
u + 2 > ]4 + 2 - !4 = 10, 10 syllables in which the last two 
lines are composed of !wo parts of 5 syllables each. Thus 
the two padas do not reveal any structural similarity. It 
is Eiot clear why they arc similarly named, nor how they 
dilfer f om padya or daru. Analogous classification or 
differentiation in other works has not come to my notice 
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The padya (no. 18) opens with a one-line pallavi 
and continue' with a one-line anupallavi and thiee 
2-line carapab each line divisible into two approxi¬ 
mately equal segments buLh of which ihyme on the second 
syllable; so the pallavi, anupallavi and ca-a^as could also 

he regarded, on the ciite*ion of rhyming,- as consisting cJf 
A 2 and 4 lines a espe.4jvejy. This j; cosnnK-n enough jit 

the kfti form. A kfti Is also called (haiid'. c a.; ■ 'udab but 
the name 'padyary for tit: ■ composition is En:iiguing. 

■Daru' dees not seem eo signify a unifo: m musical 
stiuctme in the MohinivilJsa keuavanji, This name is 
applied to 2-Ih:e songs ( 8 , 22) ; however, it i" not possible 
to reudothese lines in the latter (22) >is a 2-line pallavi: c- meni 
or a 1-lin'e pallavi segment and I -Line, anupallavi segment 
as belonging to tEie daiu which occuis immediately next (but 
not separately numbered) with the sftucture 0044, 
because of thematic change. 13 * Next, thereare 

da tits with no pal lav i or anupallavi but only a lew 
quatrains as caiaijas, in which the lines pos : essan approxi¬ 
mately equal syllabic quantity e.g. 0043 (£0} 0023 (16), 

0028(28), 0048(31), 0024 (35)>* Three dams (5, 14, 22) 
occur wb i :h do not have a separate pallavi segment, but the 

the fiist line of the first stanza is used a; Lefiain. In one 
daru.'{!2), an ext.aneous word viz. Ty-'i.-.ajfija i used as 

refrain foi ea h of the five couplets. The oilier darns have 
a Clear-cut krti format, fn which the song is divided into 

palhvi, anupallavi and Caracas (20: H44; 24 2221; 

3? t 1223: 40: 2223}. Th;ec dams have no anupallavi 

(25. 33. 44 ) : among these, the pallavi i; indicated as 
dliru(-j-va) in the fj. .t two. fn the samvada da u (47), the 

first line is a separate segment but not a refrain, and runs 
on to (he next couplet as a passage sung by the sij'iga 

181 In (he initial 2 lines, Sumukhi, maid in attendance 
goes l<? fetch the kojava-HjL The latter enters and 
performs in (Etc next four quatrains, invocatory 

music and dance. Thus there is no Lhematie cohe¬ 
sion as in Lhc k yti. 

182 for numerical notation, vide Footnote qo + II 8 
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(korava). Iq the :ennini i,- 12 couplets the first line is sung 
by the sii'jga ; \\ h U.-.cn up in ills- l.i.rt word i,e lil atlta 
puaha by sliigi, su.h t::jt it tuns into the second line, in 
aniiphrny. Finally, rncdaiu is given as Sbpadam (16]. 
Thi ; hay ths stru tgjeG 23 u which the lust woid of the 
Gist line in each jo„p!c mm on to the second line, 

liHpada, alio called yri h a da, is a well kn wn metrical 
Structure in folk -u igs in karm;ifi h laruM and tetugu, ft is 
treated as a classical metre by kannada prosedists ; jt 
consists of a couplet with a total of seven ga$a$ F divisible 
into gioups of 2 , 2 , 3. in which i\ arc vi$nu ga&as while 
only the rixth is brahma ga^a . 1 " 4 Jt is also deiived from 
the tripali m:;.e by omittin : ths third foot of the latter . 181 
Fn music h'Wive ( it is an honored, ancient piabandha 
c m isting of ,1 feet, wh ieh may be differently organised in 
respect of the language of the words or prosody, in the 
forme., Ihcrc are 5 varieties viz. karp&ti, gaudi, 

andhri and dnvidi in which the words are of kannada, lita, 
gatida, telugti and tamil languages these are appropriately 
called detain. in the huter* organi;aikm pro e: d s in 
te ms of gani, va rx or mat ft, giving jisc to gapaila, 
va.nail'- and miuaila. fladi of tnth has many subvarieties, 
totalling some 3553** li suffi.es to note here that tile 
eLipadam found in the Mo h inf vi lisa koj a van ji does nol 
Seem to coi respond to the desiption . o. example.; found 
in th: p mtieal oi m-ideological .treams of els. 

Thtee depajtures from convention may be noticed in 
this koravaSji : i. application of tamil meuba.l patterns to 


hk? Kiguvarma, Chandohubudlii, 5.13 
1^4 Jayaklrti, Chandoinutasanam, 7.34 

ISd Sirhgadova, op. cit. 4.33-132, Detailed discussion 
of the m is found in Sathyanarayana, R./fila ; 
Ondu£ striya Vivecanc' (under piintq 
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samskfta verses ii, kuravan is inm.duced diiceilv, with 
minimum mediation of bis companion, a if he we.c it heady 
looking foi the kt iavaflji iiL complete absence cf 
raga-t'fk a"-eiiption in the entire text 

Dcvendra kv. availjt was-demposed by Se.foyi FT, ruler 
ofTarc’oie (]798 TS33 A.C:); in the fhat ft-a-ic: of the 19th 
ccnt, ida it is Wiitten in maiajhi, in a refi' eJ literary 
style called .king's ma. .thi. The theme is geographical and 
the p; dense to a poetic, dismal r L or romantic theme i? bvt 
thinly veiled. The e;ore the audio atheti es many conven¬ 
tions of the ko:av iftji play su;h as the initial scene in which 
the heroine and he, herntsids in attendance srii.g of the 
oi lie’s a mo n i fori he hero, invocation 10 Vigh nesva . a by 'he 
maids In attendance to vyaid off obstacles to the su;ce$; of 
the play, entry of the clown, heroine^ entreaty with clouds, 
winds, bbds and die moon to cany her message of love 
and yearning fm the hero etc. 

tn the Deveudra ka.avafUi however, the kuravafsji is 
the p. in :ipal drama^s p rsona \ the play opens with her 
entree, singing the beautie i of Ama.npui, \ and proclaiming 
her p.ofessi n and prowess, indre^i gets he; called in and 
Necks to km w where she came from, and the places she 
has seen and practised he. Profession in. This js the one 
for the koiavafiji (and the autho.) to give a derailed account 
of the solar system, of the earth, its continents, provinces, 

■ ivors. mountains etc. etc., which covers th.ee of the four 
acts of the play. The conventional theme of the play is 
cursorily and hmciedly treated in the final scene, wherein 
indr..J>i, now convinced of the gypsy's abilities, seek* to 

ISC : erfo;i U, Devendf’i ktirava3ji, Tanjore Sgzasvati 
Mahal Seijts No. 18, cd. fhyagai □ ; a JahtvalJabhari 

T. L., TMSSM Libiaiy, Tanjoie, 1950 
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know her fortune. The koravafu reads her palm and 
assures her liiat she would soon meet her lover. She. 
receives rich gifts : n teiurn, departs, meets her husband 
singa oh the way and both go home happily. 

This dance drama consists of 143 song units, covered in 
four opuses devoted to the geopra^hical descriptions of 
Yuvope* Asia, Africa and America respectively, but 
omitting the Airt,aEiau continent. These units break up 
into 94 dams, 4b metrical structures .(consisting of 29 vfttas 
and i9 ary-is) and a single prose passage (occurring on p + 7) 
Of the \j-ttai, called iiokas in the work, there are 14 
ftard&U-vikiidita (pp. !2, 13, 15-.18, 24, 28, 30, 39, 50), 

4 sragdhai a (pp 12, 15, 36), 3 bhuj&nga prayata (p. 13), 
2 vasanta-tiJaka (pp, 15.24), 2 malini (pp. 58, 59), 3 salini 
(p. 5.4), i svagati (p. 3). 1 AikhaOru (p. 53); three (pp. 13,30) 
are indeterminate because their structures are too diffuse. 
The si oka name-- are not given in the work; the ary as though 
so named (pp, 5, 15 : 2.4, 37, 39, 40, 43 45, 5 3 -53, 55), 
donot reveal structnial uniformity in syllabic or morale 
arrangement. 

Darus are the m >sl prolific song units in this kovavaiiji- 
With the numerical notation already employed above,' 57 and 
adding a hyphenated number at the end to indicate the 
number of such song units available in the play (i.e, pacn-r) 
these may be broadly grouped into the folio whig : i. only 
stanzas without pallavi or anupallavi (i.e. OOcn-i) ; these 
occur in the largest number among the dams- 7H out. of 
94. They are quantitatively distributed thus : 0023-1, 

0041-25, 0042-23, 0043-21, 0044-2, 0061-1. ii. pallavi-1 


187 foot no- 118; hyphenated mumber at the end of 
each structural variety gives the number of such 
song units.. 
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anupallavt but no chrauas (i.c. poca r) ; their distribution 
is: 1041-2, (p. 60), 204f-[ [p* 5E}- iv. pallavi-amipallavi* 

Caracas (i,e* pacn-r). Only one of each variety is available 
(i.e*r=l)* In the o:der of increasing values of f p", V, *c 5 
and *n\ they occur thus: Jli2{p. 6T), 1123 [p. 2), U24 
(p*2), 1125 (p. 3), 1142 (p,S), 1244 (p,4) s 2241 (p. [\) t 
2242 (p. 5), 2243 (p.l) ; only 2245 occurs twice (pp. 6, 10). 
The pallavi and auupallavj segments fn these songs me 
indicated appropriately by their initial syllables "pa" and V 
respectively iu these sosrgs. It may be further noted that 
the stanzas are all quatrains in type (i) excepting unique 
instance (p. 9} ; their incidence is the largest in the other 
three types. There is a unique case of a single-line stanza 
(p. 61); couplet stanzas occur only three times (pp. 2,3)* No 
triplet Stanzas arc employed in the whole koiavafiji* All 
four daru types are met with elect ically in the bhagavata- 
mclapla;.sof Alelattur Vehkatar^ma sastri* the kuchipudi 
plays, yakfaglna jirasadgas in kannada, telugu and tamil' 
A ivak'i mas undai i- pari naya of Tuiajit, PrahUda-bhakti- 
vjjaya and NaukJ-cantam of TyEgaiaja etc. 

The Slokas and aryls are not set to rlga and tala ; they 
were probably recited, as the single prose pas-age was, 
to .two or three tones. On the other hand, the work 
ascribes a raga and a tSla to each of the darns; these rsgas 
and talas were quite popular at the time and place of 
composition-and performance- of the Devendja kuravan ji¬ 
lt may be recalled that in Meinivile-sa-kej&vaftjj -which 
,Was composed about a hundred years earlier, no such raga 
} la ascription is found for any song* Serfoji has set the 
94 darns in the following ragas: a|hafla2, 62, i w asaveri 
14, anandabhairavi '5, iirsbhi .23* aha:i 33, l iini 25, 
kakubha 53, kanna^a 11, kamach 46, -kalya^l 


I3S These numbers refer to pages fn (he - Dcveodra 
kui avaftji 
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kainiraka-devagindlriii 47, kspi 51, kSmbodM, kurvaBji 

Z \ ke L' a g - k «<»5fagaiiU 3. guitimksmbodt 

. sop,™,,,, 3>. ftanri 2, gaulipantu 53, ghan^ II, 

, J " JUJiVa,,ti 41. darbaris, deSa (-51)- 

' L f ^ : dt,an5sa ‘ i 5 - “hanyiii |4, id, navarojti 32 
‘.at h.an, 40, nSgavarili 51,67, ni t a.kuraHji 50, nati 

r ' -L ’ mak,iy5 «■ »*>*“ ®. nartyaw-gattl. 23, n! l. ra - 
pr,rltllVara,! 4K> Punnaga-vaifli 34, pfirsaeandrika 
7 v “ kal y^'«, Pkaiaja 7, 63, bilah.;i35, brindivana- 
■ arai5 ^ ;**> ( * e ea<™ 20, behig60, bhairava 29, bhairavi 10 

f' 2 , madhyamavati 54, 62, 

' ■ 7 miiavaii33 ' dJukh iri 47, mohanaS, 95 , 

mdliaaa-kalya,, 23, ye.afcaia.kirnbodi 4, yamuna-kalylpi 
21 ' 1 * BI ™ikali 46, mjga u la43, lalita 27, varllt 17 

vu 'Ua 22, v^santa-bha e ravi 40, vibhasa 50, vdivali 55* 
-^^13,55, iahan»52 # fluddha-siveri 37, iyW 
alyapa 7, 39, Sri 9, alma 56, saranga 26, 58 salaga-bhaiiavi 
39. save, ,6, 16 sursia-malla.a 61, stuaji 19, saiadhavi 3). 
.auiasjja Samir 49. [( is thus found that of all the 

r Pi T ° nIi ' 13 Vl2 - a ^> dhanylai, 

nagava.ali, phara.a, madhyam’.vati. manji, mohana, yamuna. 

ka'y.a, suiki.5bha.apa, Mmi-ial,!,,. siiiaaga, aiverj 
are favouied with a repeated use while every ether data ; a 
set to a di fie tent rsga. The use of so many is gas in a single 
P ay, intended for being enaeled at a single sesgIoll ; 

aCilieVOmenC ^ — .nd 

The dams of tltis kuravaiiji a,e set to idi, ntii,* (chipu), 

m . ai ' lyi and jl,a ' api 1:1 [ai atld 10 4 variety of lii.a 

ThL o i f P '“™* bly " fa ‘ Xem P° ofthetma. 

Tins order ts also the one of then fie ;penny vir. 36, 26, 14, 

* ’ ■ Ml3,a and l,51a probaoly coriespofid to fast 

L 1P ° tll|>1Jia 3,,d kl,a(1 ' la ch “P- ana, mathya and 
.Ihamps presumbly are of the fcl.awa, eaierWa and 
-u.s.a jati varieties, but perfoimod in rust tempo only in 
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terms of the beats, as is appropr :at? to shear application t 1 
songs- m which the wo.-d content latbe-i than music is mote 
important. 

h is hoped that the fuiegcirp study of the koravafiji 
form would show how V&di , : a laid i;- foundations and 
has imbued it with mtdeal potenii.il which developed into 
its several dimensions tint -.nil out South India. 

T wo ot h e r Eooiava fl j i pi a ys fro m "I's rt j o i c m a y b c m e n - 
tioned tvj Rijamohana kuiavanji in telugu and 

KuravaS.il 1 ^ in miraihi. Their study lies beyond the 
scope of the present work, 

VITF (i) BHR AMA R AGIT A 

The Xrsua-bhakii movement reached its summit in the 
16th cent, in India. Vallablia, his son Vitrhala and their 
eight disciples spearheaded this movement in the north 
while Chiatanya led this in. vement in Bengal and Ml tabs i 
in Rajasian and Madbura. hi Ka; nataka this was already 
inaugurated by SripadarSja in the s5th cent. This rose to its 
peak with Vylsariya and his disciples, notably Vadirfja 
and Purandaradasa. 

Krsaa- ;- :3ukii found expression in ihe ninefold devotion 
(navari'&iu b'tuk/i): of these mode*?, va^alyabb^va (love ef 
mother for her child) and madhuia bhava (erefi Ibve) 

are probably the m-t favoured by va.ig?ava composers. 
The Bhigavata purls?! formed of course, the source for 

material and inspiration, It is thus that the bhunna.agita 
took its birtt] in this period. Si h poetic and dcvolL nal 
expression of love for Kj-^a had nJ.ca'dy permeated pe L vasi~ 
vely before; while JayadevaN Gitagouinda remained outside 
the Sphere of the BhiUavata put ryj foj source material in 
the 1 2th cent,, those that emerged :n the 15th i6th cent, 
depicted the madhuia bhava in the form of viptalambh'a 

ffpgara of the gopis for Krsija, more or less En the frame of 

189 Rajamohana kuiavanji No. 543 and kuravanji No r 
66, Descriptive catalogue of' Telugu MSS in the 
1 MSSM Library, Tanjore, eit seeLua, S, Tanjore As 
A Seal of Music, p. 63 L 
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Bfiiigavaia pQiaua itself. Tu a brief passage of just 16 
this ptiripa narrates the story : AtrGra comes to 
Gokula and takes away Kma and BalarSma to Madhuri so 
that they would participate in the bow-festival (which 
opportunity Kma seizes to kill the evil demons Cardura* 
Muytika and his own uncle Kamsa). The gopis plead 
with K m a not to subject them to the pangs of separation 
Krs*a reassures them with a promise of early return* 
After his exploits in Madhuia, he sends his friend Uddhava 
to Gokula to comfort the desolated gopis with news of 
himself and of his early return. At the sight of Uddiiava 
the dam of the pangs of love of gopis bursts; they make a 
wandering bee an occasion to vent their fear that Krsna 
may he tarrying at MadhurH because of the attraction of ’its 
lovely and erotically sophisticated damsels (and K m a is 
like the bee which enjoys the nectar of a flower and' than 
Edits to another), their fear that JZ Tm may be staying away 
from them because he may have taken offense at the (as 
they thought) harmless jocular remarks, which can, in any 
case be justified, and can be interpreted mean also his glory 
and greatness. Uddhava reassures them of K r ^a 5 s unchanged 
Jove lor them and of his impending early return. 

This theme was enthusiastically adopted by the 
saint singers in both the north and the south into bhramara 
gita{*ong of the bee) weaving a symbolism of the individual 
soul (symbolised by the gopi) separated from the universal 
soul (Kma) into the transactional world (symbolised by 
Gokula) and yearning to reunite with it. Thus more than 
a dozen bhramara gltas are available in hindi alone,** 1 


I9D vide footnote 5 

191 Sara la Shuki, Hindi-sshityaki Bhramaragita- 
paramparS, cit. Vara da raja Rao, G„ o p , cit intro- 
duction, p. ivi 
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the most notable of which are those of S&rdis and Nanddis, 
written in the 16th com, In k&'nnatfa theje arc at least two 
b hr a mi ia gitas viz, of Si tp^daraya and Va diraja. There arc 
some songs of VySsaiSya and of Purandaradasa which 
together undoubtedly constitute a bhfamaragita complex. 
This is true of Siipsdar&ya also; for, besides the vy Manama 
{no. 2$) which is called' ifrigSta-p^rijsta and bhramaragita 
in the MSS. there are at least six other songs viz. 7, 16 
43, 51, 52 and Lit' >3 which have a elo^e thematic unity 
With it., J3nL these have no lormal and Structural unity; 
otte receive the impression that Sripadarava, Vy&saraya and 
Piiiandarads&a composed different songs on various 
sub.thermes bOcuring in the BbTgavata story, as separate 
entities. Only, SjrJpldaraya seems to have given the name 
bhiamamgita, but not VyasarSya or PurandatadSsa. On 
the other hand. Vi dir-a-ja hat'Composed It us a single opus 
with .thematic, stTuctuj al and formal oohetenco among its 
cons tit non i elements. He has also named the whole as 
bh ra maragita. 

Vadiraja states that he would expand with his own 
commentary the Blugav&ta ! a ah a pm-ana and (its part) the 
bhramaragf ta (3, p. 121) and compose it in sulldhilas, jn 
the form of a novel (abhinava) play (najaka caijtra) and 
exhoits his audiences to listen (keli) (3* - 121); the 
bhramaragita is replete with alt nine rasas; he would direct 
performance as a dance'drama (natyavan-adisuve) in the 
immediate, august presence (sammukha) of Lord Govinda- 
presumbly of Udupi (I, 122). Thus the bhramara gita 
was intended to be an audiovisual experience involving 
words, music and dance, ft may be performed as an 
oratorio, opera or ballet. If his statement that he directed 
its (first) performance before Lord Govinda (not his 
upasya m&rti viz. Hayavadana) is taken literally, this must 
have oecured at Udupi; j* so. It must have taken place when 
he had ascended the paryaya pi fh^. He did so five times 
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Ohe only yati to have done so ip the history of the TM, ln ; 

f, 7' n <* ao the last tin eat Svidi and abdicated its 
P^. oimaMe at Ijdiipi to his disciple an d successor, Veda. 

f’L a ” d the Vi j a .vanag a ra empe™ Acyuta . 

tdya were present daring the first parysya. The bhiamara 

gJta was prooably performed then. In this oomposi'ion he 
employs both sienaturos * hi* - a ‘ P ° n 

(2 4 pi- * Vadirafc 

, . ' , ; 1 a il(i hl11 '*««■ <1:-plume. Havavadana 

M22, 4-125, 8-129, 9-127, 1143), 3,4432, g,] 0 -I34 n 

. i0 - US ’ L 139 - 5 - H2 ' 35, 36-130. 7-152. 745^ 

' may bs tollsln ‘°d as indicating his eatly phase* 
as composer when he had a; yB , aBt settled down to a‘ 
sLabic signature, it supports the date assigned to the first 
perioimance of the composition, 

^dirsja states that his bhramara gi ta is a novel-or new- 
fo.mCabhtnava-natdEa-earltra). This claim is fully justi¬ 
fied; for this is the veiy first available composition of its 
kind l!; any Sou,b rndl!ln language. Other music pl a y S and 
music-dance plays followed in its wake in South India soon - 
b.agaritya’s Mlt ravindii.Gov in da. CikadevaUja’, (Tiramali' 
rya. S?) Cikadevartya-saptapadi, Gitagtju. 
melas of Mslatfur in Andhr a , Pallaki-seva-prabandha 
o. Sihaj] etc in lanjorc, TySgaraja’s Nauka-caritra and 
Frahlida-bhaJai-vijaya etc. 

The liteiary contents of bhramara gitatoay be now 
bne.iy summarised; invocation to Gapapati 


\92 


l_wo editions of Vadiiaja's Bhiamaragtta are avail- 

* m Ptim: 1 Patton (Srntian-madhva 

stddhanta Granthslaya, PivaBje Guru R a0 au d 
sons, ijdupi, 1922J, This is now out of print anri 
m not readily available, ij. Mysore edition (ed 
NagmalMT N., Institute f ot Kannada Studies ' 
University ol Mysore, Mysore 19S7. This is avail- 
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preface! in samskrla verse : va^antatika metre, a variety of 
sakvari (1 121 > „ introduction : authorship* name and 
nature of composition (2*. 3*'121], production of play 
(1 122) t gopis of Madhurt come on stage(2-122),they Suppli¬ 
cate to Krsnu and sing his glories (1,2*3-122); they laiiunc 
the long absence ofKma and seek news of him (+1-123); 
in Madhera, Krs^rr has completed his mission vanqni hing 
the wrestlers, killing Kamsa, coronating Ugrasena; he 
wants to comfort the gopjs with news of his wellbeing 
(2*-123), he sends for his friend Uddhava and commissions 
him with going to Gokula and conveying to the gopi::- his 
message of love and reassurance.Uddhava agrees and goes to 
Gokula{3*-123,l*i3i3*U24);thc gopis seek to know the purpose 
of his visit and pour out their unbearable pangs of 
separation {1+, pr. 1,2,3*125); a go pi espies a flitting bee 
(I*, 2*-125); she perceives in it a likeness to Krpja : both 
are flitters and fEaiids{kitava)*and are therefore friends of the 
same ilk. She sings to The bee at length (hence the song 
is called bbramara glia)* pleading with the bee to bring 
back The song assumes many hues of moods 

such as prayer, supplication, surrender, ire, irony, humour 
metaphysical exegesis, criticism* jealousy, disks etc. etc 
She fears That be may have* amidst the pleasures of the 


able in a critically edited text, and is used here for 
documentation. However* the latter docs not employ 
a uniform scheme of numbering the passages in 
the song. Prose passages are left unnumbered. 
Two or moie stanzas on the same page arc given 
the same number. Therefore the following scheme 
is adopted in the present discussion : the first or 
second repetition of Such, number is suffixed with 
‘r\ the first number's inside brackets indicates 
the passage under study; the number following the 
hyphen gives the page* 
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company of the attractive, city airk of ^ 

th ' em * tTlfi Pastoral, rustic i^dem f) ^ <° ig0Uen - 

many things of h : m ;« r - widens. They have said 

^re oow aSid , " ^ (hey 

aid kept him away. The song W* °' Tcndcd *ma 

* *** **mw »n sm and I o : ,a J" ,!d 

She laments the piognant suffering of all th ° 

! he,r y paTati ™ '™™ K T(M alld fervently pleads^ h^ 
immediate return (pp. J25-145) f P d r ° T In - S 

-*»»“»>..«... S ,S«t r. «■ 

“t® '“• “■*■*«= Of «.tl. to K, m B, i' ° 
Madhuri and pleads thecauseof gopisfp ,53) ° 

of K »»’* «<■* to Goiula. The g0 pi 3 a 'fe«,aev " ,Sn£ r 
m states called vibhrama vila^a bihhnt ^ especially 

(PM*-,®, 

ties- to dwell in their hearts (pp. 153. i54h Kfm deCi * 

The bhiamaragita is an allegory. The gopi is tlla 
individual soul-jtvs- separated from and yearning fc, V „ 
who is thejuntvcrsal soul (brahman). The bee symbolises 
he proclivity for and involvement of the individual i n the 
sensory world. The composition has drawn freely uni 
Rimayana, Mahabhirata and Bhlgavata and conforms*tort e 
orthodoxy and dogma of dvaira religion. 

An analysis of bhramaragita for form, structure and 
music may now be attempted. For this purpose ter t-division 
Svhenu adopted m the Mysore edition will be followed In 
this edition the tent is divided intoportionsorpassageseaeh of 
which is preceded by an asterisk mark. Each such segment 
of the composition is separately assigned a rlga and/or tlla 
or is formally different. Its status as s d ist ; Hct eB( . 

sometimes indicated by the presence of the composer’s 
Signature which occurs at the end of the segment This 
edition divides the text into 40(or 41 including the colophon) 
such segments. ' 



^ Music of Madhva Monks 

VSdiraja has employed three musico-liteiay forms in 
composing the bhramara gilu : prose passages* stanzas is 
kfti format* stanzas (one or more) constituting a continuous 
narrative without recurring musico-literary motifs. Formal, 
structural and music information available from the 
apparatus criticus of the bluamaiaglta is tabulated below. 
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TabTe i.k 


Page 

2, No 

3. Form 

4 r Structure 

5. Riga 

d. Tala 1 . Signature 

Remarks 

121 

I 

pr ? st? 

4 A 

niti 




2* 

£loka 

4 A 



Invocation 


2* 

St 

4 A 


“ V 3 

preface 


3* 

St 

4 A 


— H I 

— 


193 Notation used in this table is as follows; 

cob 1 pagination of edn 0 f Kaga:jjina, T.N Institute f flr v a 

of Mysore, Mysore, * armada Studies, University 

eof. 2 serial number of the passage in The text ■ thece ir- ^ 

edition, but the numbers are supplied by the present” wn^or ^ ™ mbc ™ d * n th ™ 

marked with * in this column indicate, that it is no tm.mbe.ed on 7w Se '' al nUmberS 
of the Mysore edition. n the respective page 

col 3 pr-prose, lakfti, st^tanza only (without pallavi) 

::‘Vr.r 1 ~ 

’ ass L’SSi r„r b “'”' - —>—■«...« 



140 


122 

3 

s t 

41+21 


4 

1 ki ■ ' 

3043 

123 

5* 

Pi 

7 



st 

4 r 1 


6* 

]>r 

S 

124 

7* 

Pr 

10 



St 

4J 

125 

g# 

pr 

5 


m 

kr 

2023 

Jv'vV 

1 i 1 " 

n* 

st 

21 


12* 

st 

21 

12<S 

13 

Bt 

49 

127 

14 

at 

47 




21 

m 

15 

st 

4 JO 

m 

J 6 

st 

21 


17 

st 

42 


IS 

E.t 

41 


1 « f i 1 ‘ 1 '■« 

natl 
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i ; 

pantuvartli 

fidi 

-- 


ianfcai-3 bliara^a — 

— 

‘ 1 ■ 

_ -H- 

gha^iiava 

__ 



milk had 

— 

_ 


— 

adl 

” 

— . 

bhairavi/bhai‘ 

- ajja 

V 3:2 


ravi-mukhaii 

jhamp* 



— 

adi 


___ 

satira^ra 

jhampa 

II S-1, 9 3 

[8- l,2mathya 

klmbodhi 

jfoampa 

_ 

9-3* 4adi] 

kedsi'agaula 

jhampsi 

H I 


— 

adi 

K i 

_ 


vasantabhairavi adi 


ad i 


H 3-3 
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19 


20 

in 

21 


22 


23 

1 36 

24 

138 

25 


26 

140 

27 



43 

St 

41 

st 

[47 

si 

42 

St 

21] 

St 

4.11 

St 

49 

St 

41 

kr 

4045 

st 

[43 



23 

St 


29 

St 

141 

30 

st 

142 

31 

St 


32 

St 

343 

33 

St 

144 

34 

kr 


35 

st 


21J 

44 

[44 

21 ] 

45 
43 

2025 
[4.35 


JtiadhyamaVEiti jhampi 

._ 

a tli 

U 3 

nadan&makriya jhantpa 

— 

W* jhamps 

H 

H 3 

kalyagi j ham pa 


at;a 

H 4 

todi adi 

H 5-1 

bilahari/kedira jhaiivpi 
gaula 


— 

H2 

pant uva la | i jJha mp & 

— 

™ jhamp* 

.— 

. Sid j 

■ H-5’2 

fladanimaJcriya adi 

— 


H 3-3 

saura^ia adj 

mccabauli rQpaka 

— 



150 

36 

si 

21] 


3? 

st 

[44 



St 

211 

151 

3 8 

fcr 

204? 

153 

39* 

pr 

14 


40 

kr 

2047 

154 

41 
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i 


— 

adl 

m 

saw ra $t rfl/mai'ava 

- jharapa 


dh^tiyasi 


i 

meca b ;i u I i /meg h a - 

adi 

H 7-1 

raff ja at 



— 

— 


Shii'i 

*W 

H 7-2 

krt 

— 

HI V 3 
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Ihus the bhramarag I,a has 7 prose passages consisting 
ofvarymg number of lines, one samskfta ilofc, fj„ y^dnta 
t'lafca metre), 6 songs in the fcrlj format and the Je sf in 
stanzas, irrespective of the form, the lines uniformly 
j iy me on the second syllable rind sometimes inte;nally, and 
occasionally show alliteration and euphony. The kft[s 
reveal a structure in which the anupallavi is uniformly 
atseni, even though Vadiraja employs it widely in his other 
kftts. ihe yells and dssikuli composers of the msdhva 
i.Mth have favnued stanzas stiucttiref with 2 or 4 lines 
composed as 3 or 5 Caracas; These are represented in tb 
kflis in the bfcuamaraglta. It is the k r ti structure without 

anupallavi but with couplet caracal which later emerged as the 
divyanama kirtanas of TysgarSjt, etc. The placement of the 
stanza-structures without refrain does not appear to inhere 
any pattern. There one 2-line and 4-line stanzas inserted 
individually after prose passages ; couplets are added at' the 

7 ,7 a SrOUp 0f 4 '' lille " lanzas *° provide formal and 
rhythmic variety, A single stanza is insetted between two 

prose passages ; krti is followed by stanza series without a 
bleak;stanza sei res arc arranged ct nseeutivelv; c.g.49.47-2i 4 - 

10-21,42.41 43.41-47.42-2,-4.1,. 49-4, etc. (Fir's, number Q 

ca.es no. of lincsjsecond number shows no. of stanzas) Thev 
form different components of the composition, not b'v 
formatl or structural diitercm.es but by change in rSga uh 
or word theme. There is one component of stanzas which is 
exceptionally long viz. 4.35+2.1 set lo a single raga viz 
me^abanli and single tala viz. ifipaku whirh would 'prove 
musically monotonous and this would diminish the interest 
iDp or attentive lie >s lo the word coni&tii 

Many compositions-krtis or olhcis-arc 'available 
karnaiaka music, composed by the saint singers of 
arnataka, Andhra and Tamilnadu which have a very laree 
number of catartas, with or without a pallavi recurrence 
Ihe.se defeat, by and large, the composer’s purpose i„ 
such songs the words are mote important to the composer 
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and music is used only as a vehicle, The song is reduced to 
only a chanting or tuneful reading at the hands of people to 
whom also the words arc more important; the musicians 
would athatise all car anas except the one which contains 
the composer's signature. Most such long compositions 
were probably not intended for the conceit platform. But 
the bhramaragita was intended to be-and probably was- 
staged. It would have suffered monotony unless the 
different stanzas or sets of stanzas were arranged in different 
music for different voices etc* The bhramaiagua has only a 
few roles; sutradhara, Kj-s^a, Uddhava and tbs gopi^ 
Yadiraja mtid have commanded the participation of a 
number or male and female vocalists, an instrumental 
orchestra and few expert danscuscs if he produced and 
directed the bhramaragita as a music-dance play, which 
unlike the Naradakoravahji is a presentation in classical 
music and dan to. This arguesfor Vadjraja. an Intimate 
knowledge and experience in at least music if not in 
dance also. 

Thc Mysore edition of the bhramaragita has lost some 
important features which the Utfupi edition has. Firstly, 
t he U dup i edition includes verses fro in the Rh agava t a p u ra ?a 
which serve as the original source material (and textual 
authority) for Yadiraja. These ilokas offer interesting 
variant readings for those available in the extant impress! 
typii o f th e purr ha. Since Vad ir&j a occa s io ivally i ncorp o raie s 
such ext] acts from original sources in the body of his songs, 
it is not imp i ob able that these verses formed pa it of the 
original text. Secondly riigas and talas are ascribed to 
various parts of the bht amaraglta. The 51 okas are omitted 
altogether in the Mysore edition, and the rSga-tala 
ascriptions are relegated to footnotes* Since the bhramara 
gita is a professed dy musical [and dance) work, the musical 
aspect of the composition deserves serious consideration , 
meriting at leaT as much effort in reconstruction and 
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Jite£^1 orft^^ 1 ^ UaditlonaI s °urc 0 s ^ 

s-ariknr''b’lar-itrk *1-,^. - ^ ■ ■> na Sb pnn :| ] Ej. 

k.mbM h ;" 1 J-: r ^..“t ^vi. 

-Wfcafat* 1!ff 

■ <#' S ft WS 

/21 E,„ K- P . t d ■ na l ] (0, pantuvarali (J), sanr^fL 

a *srta s r # r k ^ (i) ’ —ft 

mwfc later lls r^ ; *“ * 

talysoi, bilahati and n ; „ ; - iv „ Tf,, , pantt,Vir » H * 

i^diflg Even though tie ■!*&”&?& ™ a! a ' arlant 
in tie ( 6 fh % , . S kdI r ?a wa5 kn ®n 

form only from about 1650 IT^VJlt -“.■ ^ 

W«i - «s nrodern 

Ujetgo^ence of their v aliantsshows that -'Z\ ^ 

spread.over apace and time. ' P e was 

j,;The coltative sources for bhramaraetta in «,,, ,* 
edition are four viz. Mu-9, Mu-8s, M,,' atld j a ' y *f re 

two arc impress! typHi Of thee, the secdrTi-‘ M '’f 
the tTdupi edition, which is not, as 2 '^ *° f , b « 

n. t Tf ■“ "*■ -ssa ' s 

J3. 14, 17, 26, 3,3, 37, 33, in Table n , L ’ ’ J2, 
only in tare instances (si. no,. d 8 3 !, ,!d We st W>ftled 
haveacomnion ancestor or the ,1 dc ’ ive(J tClZ'JZ 

194 22 JTT V, » ha,a • Satoga-caadrodaya 

4,2:69^71 ; RSeamahi I7w d* , iuqa J a * 

Njjrtan^ ■ s . ■ * JUgamafl »aj i, 2 t 4?-4y 

^'artana.nu^ya, 3JJ00 » 

e-g. Vefikafaixuakfiin, op r cit L 4 g 5 m 17 . 
Salhyanajrayana d R ufn-t l " ■' 

159:162 ’ V.IPilaksapa-vijnarSe, pp . 
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TLilas ascribed in the hh mmaragita a *e 
J tpaka, jhamps, tripufa and ;i1 1 a. The most 
^ di and .ihampi. An interesting feature of the 
is that the same son* h set to two talas. the 
applied to the bin stanza. There aie several 


itl I, math;,'a 
favoured 
compos Et ion 
second being 
instances in 


which the second nla’is employed tes min ally to generate an 
impression of difference, col responding to tits dhatu 
element known as ibhoga (8, 11, 12, Id, IS, 20, 25, 28, 
30, 31, 33. 35, 38). 't may be noted that these tala 
inssition> aie supplied by tile same collative souice viz, Sa 
(exempt in si. nos, 12, ,.-,8, 30, 36). Only raga is supplied 
f n , c u j n s ta n e i (si- n os r 1, 5, 6, /). 7 ii c $ e a rc pros e 
passages, and uonoL conform in form or structure to the 
in its i co logical descriptions of gadya prabandha ; nor arc 
they mutually comparable in number of lines and syllabic nr 
moraic-quantil/per line. 


The,e a.e some J8 instances carrying both raga and 
tnlaviz. si. nos. 3, 4, 10, 13, H, 15, 17, 1 % 20, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 3l x 32, 34, 37,, 38 ; most of these are from the 
colknivc source ’Std It also assigns kalyipi (24) and 
pantuvarAli which are anterior to Vadhaja by about 50 years; 
bilahaii Es ascribed by both impress} typii and Na. 
Therefore ; 3a 3 may be inferred to be derived from a line of 
transmission whose migin is ncaier to Vadir&ja than the 
otheLS. The rSgas used in. the bhramaiagita are discribed 
by mo elsewhere L " 7 ill a historical perspective and need not 
bo described here again. 


vrrr (j) cither songs 

Nagamtoa has edited thirty more songs of Vidiraja in 
Si I VsdirajaYa DJigha Krtlgaju from unique exemplars (U£). 

191 id hem. op. cit. passim ; idhem. Kainataka- 
sahgita-vrtliinj, pp. 66-1.20, El 98-219, 233-253 

inter alia 
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•’-S’ “ 7) A “° n * 

respectively ; one i* a suvvali nm d 2 ? V) sTaT]Z ^ 

s 0 n C m t ■ 1 (10>* one is a lullaby (ta-ip 

ns> i2 '» ° n e ] s a da^ivatara sono /tt\ . y 
(benediction, [9) and two a;;e ^. ar ’ ne lS a naaftgala 

pen- I0mn"'r n tte 

«as si—* 

n-no 'cf g V '. th rh<? USUaj llOta[ ' 0n fVKk f° 0T no. 42; col. 2; 

ratafias), col. 3 ; « ^ approxilately equal) 

TABLE 2 


■ UE 2 Structure 3 Patiei 


No. 

pacn 


1 

222.47 

l^co 

2 

2243 

hi 1 

3 

1227 

Is 

4 

2045 

Isis 

5 

1175 

CO 

6 

1123 


7 

204.29 

bls« 

8 

1049 

Isis 

9 

2243 

pa ; Is 

10 

404 J 5 

Isis 

11 

3045 

— 

12 

2249 


13 

224,11 

ls]3 


1 L?E 
No 

2 Structure 3 Pattern 
pacn 

14 

2243 

— 

15 

16 

17 

^ CO 
Suladl 
.1243 ... 

ugabhog* 

incomplete 

1 S 

1043 

hll 

19 

1047 

_ __ 

20 

202J 3 

_ „ 

23 

2243 

_ — 

25 

2235 

_ . 

26 

3049 

- 

28 

004,10 

no pallavj or 

30 

2063 

anupallavi 




k , E ^ raga-iaia-mauka. The otb ei* 

may be characterised as follows wifh rh* , 

{vide footnote nos. 72, 48) llS ‘ tal nolatii,n 

21 . isga muKhiii {dad-sorvottama.sulSdiJ.dmdrjtaey 
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22. raga aLiri-dmdrjtaey (amdrjtaey)v 

24. raga nadaaamakiiya-dmdrjtaej (AmdrjfaeN v 

29. rag a gii^daknya-inidrjjtaey (r-ragana mar by a 

drjjiaey) v 


No. 27. is called saptaisga (htddliagauh ') sub d [because 
is set to seven r^gas, one per cara^a. it is not known 
whether this subdi was composed as rlgamilik* by Vvdu i> 
or wan so Iransfo imod by la Lev performers. Ti| nla. 
structure is dnujfaey ; iTga ascriptions arc : ci-mufchari, 
m-iuddha varnli, r-kJitxbodhh j-bbaiiavi, t-kedeiagaula, a- 
mecabnuli, e-gaulipantu, y,4 sauri$tra. This could 
rtjJrtsent a liftb of traiisriiission di iginatihg neaa Vldiraja.4 
time because the rsgas are toevpl with the composer. The 
first two suladb have an identical villa pattern, the third i; 
different only j n replacing ‘f withTjb Hie fotirth is 
unusual in commencing with a tala other than "d’ and 
featuring a consecutive lepetitioh of 1 /; all fori feature 
l^^titfon ofatila: ‘fr in 21, 22, 24 ; V in 24. No 27 
^h^rly ordered sequence of the suHdi talas with 
iid repetition. 



i'X VIJ A YIND R A 'f i R T HA 


Like Vadirsja and Pmandaradasa Vijayindra Tivtlia J 

Vi wn Tirtha was also a disciple of Vyasarfya who gifted 
him to Surendra Tirtha of the Kavindra Tmha-bjanch 
afKumbliako fl am to succeed him. This mutt is renowned 
iu the name of Raghavendra Ththa (q,v.) who succeeded to 
the same prjha later. Vijaylndia Tirtha was born in tS!7 
A.C.. He died m 1595 AX. According to another school 
of thought, his death occuned in 1614 AX, 

Vijayindra is acclaimed as proficient in all the 64 
ktlis (arts). Thus he is extolled as catuh. ? a 5 dkaia vidya 
pMa,lH . . eata^iiiitalividye ji[#ei" 1 sphutavidira 
eat u£§a|tividya vj&epbX" VjjayiqdrayallAvarab catuhsas- 

tikalipiir^^ et i. Nrrayaria praises him as be sig honouted 
by Ramarlya of Vijayanagai with iatQ&bhj$eka f grant of 
several villages etc, tor his versatile scholarship.An 
epigraph of the time also extols him similarly. 303 It is 
probable that as a disciple of Vyiisaraya Vijayindra was 
proficient in music also, though no evidence of this Is 
available in the foim of musical compositions or otherwise* 
Gtirura jac h a rya*s nanatjoa of incidents to support 


193 Sr5 Vijayind:a Stolra, exlr. Gururajacharya, Raja-* 
S., Ajayya Vijayind l a vu, p. 146, foot note 

199 NAraya^a, Raghavendra-vi jay am, ed, Lakshmi- 
naiayana Upadhyaya, P,P„ 1.9, p 4 

200 Sri Gu r u ra ja - sta va ta a m, extr. Gumrajacharya, Raja-, 

op. cit. loo, cit, 

201 Vijayindra stutifc, extr. idhem, op. cit. Joe. cit. 

202 Mariyajpa, op. cit. 2. 2] t 22 

203 Epigraph ia Indica, 12, p, 345 
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Vijaylndra’s expert isejtr fnusicvfa. triumph over Ganamsr- 
t m and over (an unnamed) expett singer of tarnataka 
mus.o » unantbentiealed and suffers from anachronism.^* 

Vijayindra tilths has composed a few songs in Kannada 
. the signature Vl jay) n draw ms, Oniv three of these 
appear to be available in print and others, a down of 
winch aro known to ho elsewhere ate not accessible to me 
at the moment of writing this. Tims f have to be content 
With noting only these: ‘yogivara-Vyiisarayaremba’ in 
raga anatidabhairavi, tala ajis,>M the sulidi 'ySkela manavc’ 
m an anonymous flga«** and ‘paraboiuma-barivutr in 
ragauatt. ’ The first is a laudation to Iris gurn vyssaraya. 
It has the structure 1143. The pallavi and annpallavi rhyme 
together on the second syllable, Each stanza rhymes 
on the second syllable! this i. in conformity with the literary 
format of the iffi; both raga and tala ate plausible and 
reasonably appropriate. Vyasati.ja is compared to a rain, 
bearing cloud Which indicates the celestial abode of Lord 
• ismi S foot, obsou.es the miyi (advaitajmara etc. The simile 
i. apouteo out detailed. Pallavi and annpallavi are of equal 
length (IS syll'jjlei) and the first two stanzas arc patterned 

™ Lhe ' h , )S ; f mCti "' e wMii ^ t,le last is approximately is 11. 
Ihc available material is too scanty to merit serialisation. 


204 Gurarajadiarya, Raja , S., op.cit. pp. 216-225 

205 Vijaylndra Tlrtha, ■yogiivara-vyasarayaremba’ 
etc. extr. Vedavyasachar, H, K... Kartiitafcada HarT 
dasani, p„ 267 

206 idhenk "yakela manavc suUdi no. 13i ed. Hanu~ 
mantlia Rao h OorabaEa, Hor idssara-pada-su \ idi- 
B *- u * p. 71/ Sii Vsrjjcfendra Handala-klhitya- 
magdala, Lingasuguta* i <>57 

207 id hcm. ‘parabomm hanyu tV suladi no M n D 

cit. p, 73 * 
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l he second and third are suladis. The first of these 
has the sequence dmrftaAj, Each stanza rhymes on the 
second syllable and the penultimate line uniformlycarriesthe 
stgnauue 'vijaymdra ti.ma'. This is trug of the other suladi 
also, while the above mentioned krti carries the signature 
‘vijayindja' in the last line of the last stanza. The syllabic 
content of the stanzas has a general correspondence with 
the span of the respective tala cycle within wide limits of 
tolerance, 1 he stanza set tojhampa tala in this subidi is 
citedasan independent *pada' of Vi jay India tntha clse- 
where^ 1 ^ but without the final line. This is a common 
enough occurrence in the songs of the haridlsas because of 
tnoir extensive and widespread usage. Except the Dharwad 
edition of Purandaradlsa’s songs, and the critical editions 
of the songs of some important haridasas brought out 
by Institute for Kannada Studies in Mysore, textual 
criticism is sijt 1 a keen desideialum in this field, in which 
tincriH ;al enth i si asm and religious feivom arc often substi¬ 
tutes for objective and systematic scholarship, The same 
may be said of the v&eanas of the iivajaraoas of Karnataka. 

The third song is a stiiadi heasing the iffla sequence 
dmrjtaAj. Tt is similar to the other sulidi in rhyming* 
syllabic quantification? signature etc. Vijaylndra tntha’s 
eontiibuti. n to the haiidasa lite^atuie and music, if tire 
abovematenal is typical* dees not seem to be substantial. 


2te Ramaciiandra R ao , s. K„ cd . e p. cit , V() , ^ inir0 . 
d action* p, 36 



X RAGHAVfiNDRA TIRTMA 


Raghavendra ti is,the tenowned rif of Mangle 
{Man t relays). He wai born as Venkata Rhatia in F60j A.C. 
of Timmapfli Bhatta and Gopilcimba, succeeded Slid Kindt a 
lirtiia, disciple and successor of Vijayindra in H>23 A.C r 
and entered the Bffldlvana in 1673 A.C. in Makefile. 

Naiavava, Raghavendra firtha's biographei desciibes 
the musical proficiency of the latter's ancestors. Thus, 
Krsnn, his matejnal greatgrandfather was a teacher of 
Krs]ja{devaraya, piesutnbly of Vi jayanagar) in vf^t and 
was presented by the latter with a thick garland of pea l Is 
and other insignia of honour (biriid3)i)* w . lie is thus a 
contemporary of Laksmi-niriyaaa, author of Saftgita-suryo 
daya, who make^ a similar claim on Kf juadevaiaya, and 
of Ram tm.ttya; Pug^ailka Vitthala, Nihguna Sivayogi 
etc. Kjsp begot a son Kanakacala; his son was Timmarma 
Who is described as acquiring proficiency as a boy in 
many s-sLias including singing and vipa playing, and as 
living in Vijayanagara. He is said to have vanquished oppo. 
neuts in a &a$tia disputation in the royal couil and in conse ■ 
quencc to have leceivcd an honorific day-toich (hagalu- 
divai iael. £l(1 one of the>c forefathers appear to be a music 
composer* nor to have heen influenced by Vyasarlya or his 
disciples. 

R.ighavcudja ttrtha was thus a contemporary of 
Govinda Dlk^ita, prime minister of Tanjore and author of 
Sahguasudhfc and of his son Yajhanlriyajpa Dik^ita, 
and his another £ Sljn Vepkatamakhin, author 
of Caturdaj^f-prakasiks. Indeed, Naiayafla describes a 
meeting between Rsglmvendia llrtha and YajnanAiayatfa 
Dlk^ita at Tanjore and recoids the pleasure of the former 


209 NSrayana, cp,clt. 3. 6, 7, pp. 36, 37 

210 ibid. 3. 8-13, pp. 37, 38 
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at lhe scholarship of the latter *u Krishnaswamy 
Ayyanga^ 3 and probably following him, KeshavadasaSi 3 

have misinterpreted the above mentioned vnses as yajria- 

nliiyana Difc^ita being vanquished by Venkatabhatta" (who 
later became the pi rhadhipati under the name Raghavendia 
tiiiha) in a disputation on the term kikat&liya (coincidence) 
and consequently as having relieved taptamudrS (teligious 
branding}, from the latter, Keshavadisa, j n the f„ V0Ur 0 f 

and enthusiasm ofhis dogmatic faith, goes as far as to say 
that YajHanJtayaba E)ik|ita became a chief disciple of 
Rjgbavendra Httha f Ills faith and fervour are commend- 
a b 1 e b ut liis lack of co n ce r n fo r his to r ica 1 t j uth t s 
deplorable. 

Only one song, attributed to RSghavendra tirtha has 
been transmitted to us and is so snug. It commences with 
tb,: words ‘indy enage govinda’ and is set L in the raga 
bhaiiavi and tal* mii.a chftpti It has the structure 2243 , 
and cat lies the signature ‘VegugopSla* in the last line of 
The last carapa. It describles piognantly the travails of the 
soul in its solo urn and enjoins the Lord to forgive the 
ignorance, omissions and commissions of the jm and to 
Meet him to the other shore of the ocean of world It ness. The 
text is not available in a ciitLal edition. 


X (a) RaGMAVENDRA TfRTHA : VlNAMELA 

Otrc other musical matter i elating to Raghavendia unha 
needs to be discussed heje. This is in regard to the vi^ 
which the popular pictorial representations of RSghavendra 


211 ibid. 6.1(5, 17 ± p, B6 

2T2 Kriehnaswamy Ayyapgar, K„ Sources of 
Vijayanagar History, p. 253 

21 j Keshavadasa, Belum- Karnataka Bhaktaviiava 

n 115 J J 1 
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ttrtha are made to carry, Such Eepreseutaiiohs arc recent 
or con'cmporary in origin, and the v^. ia p, 0 bablv an 
apocryphaUddltion, coiuecturaUy made in the expectation 
that he would have continued the mu*kat tradition derived 
d ° j ujJy from !ti: ^ great-grandfather and rather on one 
side and from Vyssaiaya and Vijayiodra (?) from another, 
hcje is no evidence of Ragbavendja tirtha’s proficiency in 
tno vjpt. Even if ejeden-e u accorded to the above 
conjecture or expectation, the yl^ pictured in (he hdnds of 
he saint is Judtcrously.anachronistic; it should be pictured 

to correspond to the vW which may be reconst, acted from 
authentic sources, if thc.c is any concern for historical 
accuracy. Therefore, an attempt is made in the following 
to present such hbtorica I reconstruction of the vj$i which 
was in vogue during JUghavmdia ,tirthas times, in 
defence of this apparent lengthy digression, l advance 
two reasons ; the vai^iva saint sriigers themselves refer to 
forms of 1 be vi&r stall as dajuli, kinnari, vlpa etc; an 
exegesis of this term thlough de-miption would the within 
tne scope of the piesent Study; more importantly, the 
p.dod in WhicE] the ya lit, ay a, Vi jaj, India and Raghavcndra 
l! 131 f| £>U[isheJ in their musical activity was critical to the 
emergence of Karnataka mu i: in its. present form; the 
melodic aspectiof our music was defined and determined 
through revolutionary changes in the keyboard of the vrmh 
fhc development of our musk is synonymous with the 
development of the trilogy of svammek, vi^mela and 
ragamela, each progressively leading ti: the next. Thete- 

foie > the melodic aspect of the hues ic which ihe*e compo- 

5ere P ;ac iyCc3 can bc reconstructed only with a knowledge of 
svaiamela, which was precisely in corpora ted into the 
vlnl me la. 


The anachronism in regard to the vfrja shown in the 
hands of ihe poptilai' pictoi istl representations cf 
Raghavendra lirtlm l:e; in the fact that Its key bound 
emerged as late as about 1730 A,C in a form called 
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Tulajendravlfll t described by Tulah in hi, c * „ 
™ru.»* It culminated into is ' le’t f Sa "* ,,a »«- 
comparatively recently,^ ' P form and 

The concent offceyboard instruments is ancient in fndi , 

: ■ I[lc f,r ;‘ 5y3,eraa,ie e * position is found in Sir 4 mdeva r 

TwTi eXa,np]e ’ that i!,i; brharr M nnlr , ] !a{t 3 le „Z 
of 50 (jndian) inches with a blithe at 2 ’ ; n f 

Fi- et s rn.dc of the ribs or toe .hooo or ’n Lll ■ 0 ” ^ 

s.cci were fixed on the keyboard will, . htixtere tf'ZZvZ 
end burnt cotton. They weie J. m . in le ,, J* 1 ’* 

between budge (meiul and fret Jor betwee^ rto,,:^ ^! 

wets measured between the midpoints. There were sever 

tots per thus foutteert altogether and one Z * 

for taiasadjs; The seven frets generated the = cven 

particular to the desired rln Thu* i " DfHe $ 

cti ^nea raga. Thus reckoning from the 

men,, he nets we; e placed ate n ccutive distances of 4 I ••« 

IV 3 ' l/g’ 6 : !^' S/6 ’ 1 ,/,2 ‘ 1 vu 1 1/2. 11/3, 1 1/4 
1 1,4, 5,6, and 5,,5 ,n respectively. This is the archetype 
o, ekaragame.a n„ which evolved in the following two 
hundred years. Since the length of the free string f s , 
mentioned in theoretical texts, the intervals pi . oduc J 
by these String lengths cannot at let, la led *n j, is 
to note that Bhlnts corroborate; in 1369 a!c. the cxisfe*^ 

0> ekar ** a m ” la v "' 1n Ivaj nalaka : he mentions that ^ 
separate vuia i.c. keyboard was prepa.ed for each of the -e 
[battisa) ragai. aiT 

The theoretical sources from which the J 

of the times of yalitiaya, Vijayindra Ti.tha and Ragha^udra 
Ti.lha may be recocatruted arc; R era ami thy a : Sva, ara 'e!a 

214 Ttflaja, op, cit. Introduction (by Raghavan V > „„ 

215 SalJiy^narayana, R. f Y^hk s^vimarae, pp . 285 . 

216 Slirrigadeva, op. cif 5. 279-305. pp, 2SS-292 
2L7 Bliima kavia Ba^aya^puL n.6, p 257 
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kallFiidhi [1550 A.C), 2 ^ a PitgdarTka VitthaU : Sadrlga 
candrcdaya fl550-1600), Srikav^ha. Ra akaumudi 

(C\ 15S0) S3fl , SomanAtha . Ragavibodba {T609).3 a i Govinda 
rik^Ua (Sahgita sudha (nidhi) (1620), «a Vcnfcamimkhi : 
Catmdaaa prakaSika (e, 1650),:-^ Of these, Rimamaf. a, 
Pugdaiika Vi^hala acid SGkagtha hailed from kamataka 
corics pc Tiding to the period of VyasarSya* V’dirS;a. Vi;a\in- 
dia and Purandaiacksa; Govinda Eiksita and Venkata 
makhir. wtie kannatligas who lived and wrote the]] wciks 
in Tan jo i c during the life of Rgghaveodia tiFlha, whn 
piobablj knew them personally, Therefore the e sc-uices 
may be regaided at giving a true picture of the state £of the 

vin /key boa id in their respective times. They will be used 
celceu daily in the following pages. 

Vi pi keyboard in the 15th-17th cent, wai of two kinds 
viz, iuddha mola ■;£> and madhya meJa (M) each of which 
had two varieties ckariiga me la (H) and satvaiaga me la (also 
called akhilaiaga meSa, A). Be-ddes these-theie were 

Acyutai ajendi a me la (Kama matyaj, Raghunathcndra mela 
(Govinda Dik|ita), Verikaiadhvari mela (Ver.katamakhiti) 

etc. These were vaiieiies of keyboards which could he fitted 
onto any kind of Vi pa such as rudra, kinnari, Vipanci or 
villaka which prevailed in these times; thekeyboaids difTe- 
red from each other in ascordatura, tango, p,eferential or 
alternative use of intervals on a given siring cm, 

Saivar&ga mela (A) had frets fixed for all (chromatic^ 
interval > of the octave in three registers* obviating the 


21S Ramlmatya* op. cil. 3, 12-7k, pp. 15-20 

219 Pupdarika VitthaJa. Sadraga-candtodaya > 2,1-43 in 
Saliuanaiayana, R. f ed, tr comm, Pundat ika-nT Us, 
pp. RX-92 

220 Snkaptha, RasakaumudE 2 1-55* pp, I5G8 
22 i Somanltha* Ragavibodha* 2.1-53, pp. 53-78 
222. Govinda Dik^ita, op.cit- 2, 420-444j pp, 153-155 

Vefikatamakhin, op, dt. J.6-179, pp r 149-160 
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;; ; n tke -<• ^ 

a (ctoomto) intervals in the inandra register onlv but in 

Wsswit.tr 

were moved t0 other „ .. ™ '*«*- t!lLSe % s 

performing other 15£as p ‘ ropila,e P^'rons when 

^ss±sssS*$*s 

arjsjffr- «®sessc 
™h^«sar*.. '"■ '•‘ i, “’ 


% ( b ) viK amila ■ notation 

The following notation is used in t... ■!.• 
intervals occurring in the above viol me las" '.^ tile 

?ad.ja-s h 

iuddha rip him-r, ante, a girdfria „ ^timdhjama-m, 
psacilrati lisabha Sucldha madhyama m P . . ma , 1 -P 
— tuddha gsiidhira-g. J a dhai ™i a - dl 

sadhSJ'aus gIndh*ra-E panca.Srmj dhaivata 

= Autfdha ni$Sda-iiT 
^aiiikj Dis^a n 3 

the svaras which are % StT^^ 

TT;» a r nifeS, ‘ RS 00 ^^mbcrsVUm Ti3 

■ ’ " ' ’ ’ 1 a 15 d 3 in the scheme of 22 Irutis a 5 ’ 

^V* an ta, agir db.ra, pratimadh 3 a M , od . Am °" s 

lefei fo lheb m^detn usage and parlance The ,1,5Sda 

mad Ilya tua and pattcama have been llan . 3ct _ d T ' ndil5,a * 
aidiiorities with the Prefixes m f du, I ag ht C ym a “ #b ‘' e 
Rfl m Ira ,tva ha, referred to the entar^mihXa as ‘rna 
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madhyamaf 1a£ * hS ' a and lh e tn 5 id a as cyutapJ j a ... 

, ri f d ' and t0 ,h « P'ati-madfivama as pruiinidhi madhyaina 

, n 'I ,. a t , b} tb V i0 j w * a » d earlier authorities manifested on 
e ilthand 2nd Srmis respectively. They we.e musically 

hl to'T - ““r 1 ” ,n,erVal9 a " d — P-«ibed in 
>neory to be only minimally employed. Therefore 

R nwmatya and other authorities mentioned above, reflect 

, . , ' U ‘ S ’ CaI ^ aCtiCe 1,1 t^ei (e g. Vylsaitya, Vidhija 

fSto IH’ randai ' ada;a etC ' ! ' dW flcl P^We sepaiaie 
frets for these notes on the vi ? a keyboard, bet delegated 

tire i r i °T" 1,,eSe H01eS t0 Ae 1)1168 Wtich manifested at 
the 12th and 3rd irutis respectively. Register in which a 
Ttott- ocjuj-s js rota Led tfras : 

r.r d ""7 dC,t u ,bel °' V; mandra - 0 “ e do t, belo w;madh ve * 

tiot, Ufa one dot, above mandrake dot. below 

atifara-two dots, above 


x (O fSL'DOi-fA MELA 

■Wdhamela is considered by convention in Indian 
musical theory the base from which ail other mclas are 
derived. Therefore it will be described here first It has 

farther®' °rf he '7*™^ Red: ™ n S the (brass) string 
from the performer as the first, these free string 
are tuned to respectively, six fiefs a»e placS 

r riVire Width 0f lhe k ** b ™ rd t0 generate si, 
_ + * hldl are ^utiguously consecutive! Then the six 
]C * generate the following notes on the four strings. 
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TABLE 3 



s 

P 

s 

m 

I 

h 

<f 3 

r 

m s 

2 

Si 

}}i 

St 

P 

3 

Ea 

_n a 

s a 

fi 

4 

S> 


g 3 

n i 

5 

Eflr 

s 


JIm 

6 

m a 

Ji 

m s 

Uj 

It is clear that each line 

(represented 

by a 


1L _ ao.l ace nr consonance ofs-p, p_ s 

(i e. $-m"> and s-m, The consonances g*-p (second ft et)' and 
m i n a ( f sf^ fiet) may be noted : they iuvolove s-m, (subdo. 
m[nant) (elation. This consonance is admitted by all the 
above authentic (except Somanstha) because they" have arv 
in^e.val of eight Srutis as described by Bharata and other 
ancient Writers: Their acceptance reveals a ta-it attitude 
that prescribed interval is more important than sva-a 
nomenclature. But the ancient authorities had stated 

consonance between specific pairs of notes in each 

by definition tat her than by the uniform application of the 
same single criterion. Thus consonance was restricted hv 
them to s-m, s-p, i r d lt g r n T in the 5 adj a g r 5 ma to 

ll ” P> irdc+ sn ™adhyamagrima. No other 

note-pairs could be regarded as consonant This was 
consistent with both theory and piaciice of music 0 f their 
times. But madhyam&gr&ma lost k s significance w 
usefulness m bah theory and practice in the ']5lh-36rb cen 
and merged into ^jagrama. The above authorities were 
quick to acknowledge this change and to substitute ncw 
parameters to accommodate contemporary growths 
Ltends ip music. However, Somanatha alone continues to 
honour suen specific-pair definition of consonance and 
therefore proposes an alternated finger-board anangemtut 
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According to him the con so nances of g r p (2nd f. et) T g.-dj 
fl^rd fii:et),^-n,(4tEifict}aod n^-u^th fret)shoald be jc.'ected 
because they do not conform to £istra, Thccf, ic the 3.d 
fret corresponding to the portion of the 4th mg is 
omitted ; sito.t frets for dj and r ; a.e placed orify f; i (he 4th 
string ;U the 4th and 5th frcr< respectively : a separate ?th 
fret should be placed for n ? 6n the 4th string. Such hair- 
splittng finesse cotild not he accommodated in contempoiaj y 
musical practice Fherefore the subsequent discussion wilt 
omit Somm^tha’s consider at ions. 


X (d) S VA YA MBHU F R J NC l PL E 

The vint keyboard has been derived in three ways ^ 
consonances implj bt in rhe svayambhti (lit. self-generating) 
notes. (The fo.iiilh and fifth degrees of the scale aie$elf 
generated from a given tonic on a string and are therefore 
named vir, ihc major third;5 : 4 i.c. the fifth harmonic is 
also a svayambhu noie and came to be used a* one of 
the bases for tuning comparatively recently in karnataka 
music.') Secondly, the notes lying within the 
consonantal region;; s-p, s-m, p^s require string lengths 
which ben; a simple numerical ratio to the lengths 
generating these consonant intervals. The first is 
enunciated and adopted by Ramam-itya, Piq^aiika Vitthala, 
£rlka$f ha and Soman St ha Its results are-adapted by 
Govinda Dtkgifa, Veh ka tamakhin and Tidaja, The second 
method is enunciated and adopted by H^dayanaiayaba in 
the 17th cent. and Ahobala in the 13th cent. The i a tier is 
probably indebted to the former in this, A thLd method of 
a progression of consonantal trilogy viz. s-g ? -m T vp was 
evolved iai the TSth-lQth cent, in winch evejy note of the 
keyboard wasTixed by su ;h t= iaugulation. its indications 
arc seen in Pa,amLk, na's V irnlak.jani and k r 4iada-.Bharata 
of the namesake (appe- yphal, recent) authors. 
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R mmrttya derives the iuddhamela keyboard employing 
only the s-ru T and consonances using a well known 
method viz. proceed form die known to the unknown. The 
scale so derived is the Pythagorean natural diatonic scale. 


The four strings of the Saddha mela generate, at mem 
(bridge} the four svayambhfi notes s-p-s-m, which are natu- 
J-a]Jy generated without effort, well known and do not 
require any special knowledge or effort from the expen- 
me liter. the note l p* obtained on the second string recurs 
as its octave on the 4th string. A fret is placed in the posi* 
tion where p is generated. This is the second of the six 
Jrets which must be located on this keyboard. On this fret 
then, the first three strings sound the notes g^-m-gt respect! 

veiy. Thus two notes g T and dt; aafi geneiated in this first 
opeiation. 


The note n 7 so obtained on the second fret recurs at an 
octave on the 4th string. Wlicit it thus heard, a fiet is fixed. 
This is the fourth in the series of six frets required to he 
placed. On this newly- placed 4th fret, the first three 
strings give the notes g a m B -g 3 respectively. Thus two more 
note*-viz. g s -n a are obtained by this second operation 
i he note n s thus generated on the 4th string on the 4th fret 
recurs at an octave on the 4lh string; a fret b placed where 
this note b heard, This become? the 6th fret in the series 
The other three strings sound in,-r T -m s respectively So L 
by this third ope, at ion. two other note?, m 2 and iy are 
determined on the fceyboaid. These three operations, it 
may be noted are carried out in the ascending order The 
notes obtained so for are s T r r> g t , g 3r m Tj ffla> Pt Uj and ^ 

Now' three more operations arc carried out in the 
descending order. The note? s, m T and p which sound on 
the meru recur at an octave; if a fret (5th) is placed at this 
position, is generated on the 4th string. This is the 
4Lb operation. The note n a so generated recurs again in a 
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lower octave on the 2nd string. A fjet is placed at this 
position. This is the 3id-fret in the series and 5lh opeia- 
tion. From the other strings two newnotes viz. g a and dt are 
Obtained. Lastly, di got on the 3rd <Jtj iug is found to recur 
on the first string at the lower octave; a frct-this frrs t 
fietand the final in'the seLies is fixed here. As a result o' 
this sixth ahd Ust‘operation, the lemaining note r T h 
on the first and third strings. So, four notes, n 2t g B , d T and 
r t are determined from these three operations m descent. 
Altogether, all twelve semitones of the scale or realised on 
the keyboard, if a (tonic) assumed to'have a frequency of 
240 e.p.s., the scale obtained In this method may be shown 
as in Table 4 


TABLE 4 


note ratio 

frequency 

cents 

name irr western music 

s 

1 

240 

0 

fundamental 

r-x 

2137/2048 

255 23905 

J14 

Pythagorean apotome 

Ei 

9:/S 

27fl 

204 

major tone, 9th harmonic 

£s 

32/27 

238.44 

251 ' 

37th harmonic 


Sl/64 

303,75 

408 

Pythagorean major third 

nii 

4/3 

320 

498 

Pythagorean (just} fourth 


729/512 

341.71875 

612 

Pythagorean tritone 

P 

3/2 

360 

702 

Pythagorean (just) Fifth 

dr 

12.8/81 

379.259 

792 

Pythagorean mister sixth 

n, 

27/ r & 

405 

906 

Pythagorean major sixth 

n s 

16/9 

426.66 

996 

mi nor seventh 


243/128 

455.265 

1110 

Pythagorean major 
seventh 


2 

480 

1200 

octave 


X (e) KEY DISTRIBUTION 
VerikajamakhiD is silent on the method of de±tying the 
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the vi^a keyboard; he tacitly assumes without acknowledge¬ 
ment. Ram"Lm&tya*s method described above; there are 
indications of such assumption when he quantifies the 
Arutis. His svara nomenclature is as follow; (the first is 
theoretical name; the second is the name given in musical 
practice of his times; the child, a notation which ho 
proposes) : 

r T . Auddha risahha/gauja risibha/ra 
i'j ; pahcaAniti 3 i^abha ■ A. irP.ga rigibhafri 
r 3 : $at£ruti i^ibha/n ta rijaoha.'iu 
gL : suddha gandhara.'mLjkharj g.indhara ,'ga 
g* : sldhSrai&a glndhlra; bhairavi gandhara/gi 
: antara gandhSia/gaulagindhira/gu 
m T : Auddha madbyama/ma 
m a : pratiinadhyama/va.a}i madhyama/mi 
-p : paScama, pa 

d L : Auddha dhaivata gauja dhaivala/dha 

d 2 : pahcaaruti dhaivata g ; iraga dhaivata/dhi 

d 3 : ^atAiuti dhaivata■ ah le 

n T 1 A add ha ni^.da/mnkha. i mfiida-iia 

n s : kaisiki jv* da/bhai.avi msida/ni 

n a : kakali njs ida/gaL la, □ isada/nu, 

Vehkaiamakhin deseiibc; clearly the method of deriving 
tire key podti :ns on the keyjjard; of suddha meia, madhya- 
mela 3 RSghuniithendra me la and Venkatadhvarimela viptis^ 
These details are not available in the other sources. Since 
this coincides exactly with the period of Raghavendra ththa, 
this method of key distribution" may be discussed hero 
briefly. 

Thus the suddh'a mela ckarsga vlna has the same key 
board a = in Table I. The next three notes also have simi¬ 
lar long trets. ihese generate p t d r ^ n/in the first string, 
S tp £s> £s iit the second, p T d r > n in the third s ± r„ g a in the 
lasL string. Only the fourth string is provided with further 
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frets* These are fixed on a platform specially made To 
accomodate keys corresponding To the notes m- p, d, n and 
■s in such vikfti except p and s)a* arc required in the dcsi;ed 
raga. Ajl these five are short frets provided only for the 
f ourth string. Thus this key board as 9 long and 5 shoit 
frets 1 

The itiddhamela sarvariiga me la vifla also has the self¬ 
same 9 long frets. After these, five short frets are fixed 
only for the fourth string to generate the notes g v g in g 5S m T 
and m 2 of the rnadhya register. Next comes a long fret for 
p covering all four strings; this \* followed by four short 
frets provided only for the fourth string* generating d T , n T> 
n ?n n 3 of the middle register, as before, these short frets 
are fixed to a (narrow) platform specially fixed for the 
purpose under the fourth string. In this manner* this key 
board has TO frets and 9 short frets. 

X (f) MADTTYAMELA Vi NA 

The keyboard of tilts vi$a a To had four strings 
Which sounded (in the full length) the notes p-$-p_ s 

reckoning the sn ing fjrthest from the performer is the first 
■and the nearest to him as the fourth. There arc seven long 
frets fixed underneath them, resulting in the keyboard- 
fmeru) : p-§-p-s 1. d L *i4t> 2. Hi* u T J g T 3. ji„ g s n a 
Sa 4 - n 8 .gj g s 5. s m T s m t 6. j- t r T m ft 7. g' r pg L p 

After this two short nets are provided for d and n (in 
the vikfti forms wh ieh a'e appropriate-to the deshed raga) 
on a special platform only for the fourth suing followed 
by a long fret for all four strings {giving p^s-p-i respectively) 

""" 4 

followed again by three short frets provided as before for 

the fourth string only to generate r-g-m in vikfti forms 
which are appropriate to the desi ed t-aga. Then follows a 
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single Ions fret (generating 'p-4-p-s respeetively). The long 
frets are immovable while the short ones may be moved to 
any desired position. This keyboard has ten long frets and 
7 short frets.' The location of the keys is achieved in the 
same way a? in the fcuddhamcla vl^a. 

The keyboard of the madhyamela sarvaraga visri also has 
the -ante seven long keys as in the ekaraga vlna of the same 
mela. Then four short frets arc fixed on a special platform 
underneath the fourth string only for the notes di, n Lj n s 
and n a . Then follows a long fret which generates the notes 
p-s^p-s on the four strings respectively. After this,, six short 

frets are provided on a special platform for only the fourth 
string for the notes r T , g T , g 3 , g a , :n Tl and m 9 . Next comes 

a long fret generating grP-SrP lively on the four 

strings. This is followed by two short frets for the note 3 
d a and n, on the fourth string Because the space available 
is quite small, the fret for n :! functions for n 2 also (being so 
shifted to that position) when needed. Some performers used 
to insert a separate short, fret for u 2 . Finally, there is a long 

fret sounding. p-S-p-s on the four strings respectively; 
Thus this keyboard had 10 long and 12 short (or 13 includ¬ 
ing one for n a ) frets 


X (g) COMPARISON 

The differences between the sudd ha me la and madhyamela 
keyboards may be now noted ► The madhyamela vtoa has a 
range less than itsSuddhamelaanaloguebyon lyhalfofaiegister 
but has more keys. The highest note attainable in both 

' 5 . in the ekaraga of both, all twelve chromatic 

intervals of the octave arc established in the first (lowest) 
register to serve as exemplars for short frets which are 
placed for the appropriate forms of the-notes (r-g-m-d-n) 
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taken by the desired rag a in the higher icgisters. But p and 
s always have Jong frets. Sometimes the fiet for iu was 
optionally left out and the fret for n 3 had to double for u s 
also in madhyamela sarvamga in short, music 

was performed in a range of 16 notes viz< dm in mandra s and 
seven each in madhya and tara registers, if the keyboard 

was provided with a fret for s, one fret for d or n in 
madhya register was omitted. This method was called 
saraqi mafga, if both d and n frets were employed, the 
range consisted of 17 notes ; in vocai music they were d-n in 
aTuimandra* seven each of mandra and madhya and s In 
ti^ra register. Here also, either d or n of the auumandia 
register could be omitted by conventional sanction. The 
four pillais of music (caturdanm) viz. gita, al&pa, thaya and 
prabandha were systematised and established in the above 
range in both vocal and mstiumsntal music by T3nappacaiya«. 
Veiikatamakbin’s illustrious guru. 

Besides the four upper strings. Each keyboard also 
carried three strings to the right. They were collectively 
called iruti strings, and were tuned to s-p-s. They were 
individually named tipi, (tantrl ?), and jhallika, 

X (h) PAKKASARANI 

In order to obviate exclusive movement of melody in 
the middle and high registers and to provide foi its flow into 
the low register, a technique called pakkasiraqi was 
developed in the 17th cent. he. during Righavendra lirtha’s 
life and is described by Vehkatamakhin. It derives its 
name from a performance technique ill which a note is 
preferentially played on given string (s^ragi) rather than on 
its (precedent) adjacent (pakka) string alternativly. The 
pakkasiiraoi and sirani were alternative approaches to the 
question of tonal range which was admitted into contempo¬ 
rary musical practice, both vocal and instrumental, T3ie 
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former was evolved to extend the range into lire , Bandra 
1'igwn also. This is retained in the technique of violin 
pla - vln s even !orfa y which p, d, etc. a . e often performed 
on the first and third strings (from the left) rather than on 

the second and fourth (last) sitings even though ihese free 
strings arc tuned to p h v 

Thus in both Suddhamela and madhyamela, sirani 
method limits performance to the use of s-r-g-m only on the 
tirst string, pakka-straw allows the use of POfd a?5 „ 
Similarly, the use of frets for p-dn only is admitled ; n ’ 
technique on the second siring while pakkas Irani a ]w s 
the use of (one or more ofj s-r-g also. Again, , . 

teehntque permits the use of s-i-g only on the third stri nE in 
the Suddhamela while m t etc may also be performed on t, 
m the pakkassrani, Thus, 17 intervals are used lu a]i . t 
(d, n) m a nutria ndra, seven each in nrandra and ruadh-a 
and one (s) m tiia register. Veftkatamakhin makes out 
this >ange and di,t.ibuiton foi Tamiinadu only (where 
Ragha.-endm mtha lived a major portion of his lifts f 0 .. he 
clearly states that the musicians of Karnataka, Andhra and 
Turns: a [Arent and probably Bijapur etc.) provinces used 

(four mote notes) r- s etc. also in the lira register thus 
making 21 intervals in all. 


X (i) OTHER KEYBOARDS 
It IS deal- from the foiegoing that 15th* 17th cent 
a period of experimentation and exploration in i ndi ’ 
mi, sic This ts echoed in the trilogy of me] stray a aiso 
Vi 9 i keyboard of this period was cha: acterised by v «ri at i.„ 

1U °P ,n,OTl ai;d CUS,0T “- in number of strings their 
accorda.ura, the number of toys, which anting 

should be Jong and which short, the determination of the 
lowest and highest notes in tonal range, j n lllen ,. v a * 
pracitee, the allowance or disallowance of particular notes 

on a given stj mg etc, ac1e 
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Thus, a key for s \y.-.u used by some in the Juddha 
mela tkarSga vfiy. and not by ethers, thir. resulting in a 
Total of 22 or 23 keys; a range cove ed oi'iginnlly by 
14 or 15 keys on rltis keyboard was extended by seven mo.e 
keys covering an additional register. In the suddhauicla 
syrvar&ga vfjfl there -were 32 or 33 fiets (bmiMing or 

including one for s) instead of 19, and sometimes, only 29 
or 30. in both keyboards the caturdagdi j.e. the cnte.ity of 
tire corpus of musical practice, wa* 1 pet formed only on tire 
fourth string, while the other three were retained only for 
the derivation or determination if ihc interval - Tile lat er 
Served as sources of comparison and fixation for their 
analogues on the fourth string. 

The svaramela also underwent a'transition in this 
period- The antaru gindhara and kakali ni& da* relic.-, 1 of 
the gr&ma age were now transformed into, and sta >ilised ns 
mpdu (or lagbu) madhyama and mrdu (or Jaghu) ?a^,ia at 
the next, higher jespeetive &iuiis. Two notes, risabha 
and dhaivuta of four Si lit is each were experimentally 
inserted between the (theoretically and empitically well, 
established) tfifiruti ri.^blia-paficasruti iisabha and tr'iSruti 
dhaivata-pahcasrLiti cthnivata pairs at the Sth and 21st 
k rut is respectively to accommodate two new intervals- which 
were emerging from the practice in iriiaga cic. Tliesc 
were only met as table ; subsequent practice resolved them 
into the respective pad as utf intervals. Mrdu (or tjjirutii 
pancama was diminished by one firuti and was reorganised 
in the scale as dvisruti oi prati(nidhi) madhyama at the 
]5 e h stuti: These notes notes Were still metastable and 
were in need of resolution kite stability. Therefore, they 
we: c not fixed in the scale with definite keys, but were 
btained by deflectic n of (he string at the just precedent 
fret. Jn other Words* camh&ruti ri^abha was obtained at 
t. iii-uti lEsabha, anEa.a g^ndusra at sfidhSrana gundhara, 
pi alimadhyana al k cod ha madhyama, cattib&iuti dhaivata ai 
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tMSnHi. dbaivata^ and kakalinjfada at kaifciki ni$ada by 
de[fcetion of siring. Kaisiki nl$lda sometimes had and 
sometimes not, a Separate l‘,et. In the latter instance, 
it was obtained by deflexion at Suddha m^dm Because of 
congestion in space, some musicians preferred to have only 
cne key lor d or n and obtained the other by gamaka 
(string deflection). 

I he .nadhyameJa ekaraga keyboard on the other hand 
Pad 4 keys less i.e r IS or i? depending on whether them was 

or was not a key for s„ The keys on the sarvara-ga 
keyboard of the same mela were 24 (without s) or 25 (with 
s) i.e« ? iess than in the corresponding suddhamela 
keyboard. Some omitted s, some Included it while yet 
others extended the range up to pi 

Vehkatamakhin himself describes as many a; I- 
different keyboards but retains only 12 on the ground that 

the others had no aesthetic appeal. These 12 were as 
follows : £ add ha me la, madhyamela and Raghunithamela 
nad each two varieties viz. ekaraga and sarvarlga. There 
was another variety of suddhamela keyboard which omitted 
trie fust three sitings (because (hey largely served the 
purpose of dete: miration, standardisation, fixation and 
comparison of the keys which were functionally employed in 
the performance of music) ; this was known as efcataimt 
Verikatamakbin himself had designed two dvilantri vi^s' 
Each had a brass st, mg and a sieel string. The brass siring 
was lLJiiecf 10 ? i the steel siring was tuned in one to m } an d 
and in the other to p. After this must be placed keys 
appropriate to eka raga or sarvaraga keyboard as the case 
maybe, in all three registers. Therefore, the finger board 
of the ekatautri and dvilantri vipiis was longer than in [ho 
conventional four stringed keyboard. Since each of the 
Suddhamela, madhyamela, Raghunfithamela, ckatantrt 
amhtwo varieties of the dvilantri vin.15 had two varieties of 
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keyooards viz. efcaraga and sarvaraga, The Total earns to 
2J keyboard e. 

Tho Suddhamela had an aceoi datura, as mentioned 
above of s-p-5-iu. If the fourth stjing was Tuned to ‘p 7 

ins-te id and was played as if it was Turned to f p’ instead and 
was played as if it was turned ‘s, it was called Raghuniitha 
ptela vifli. Vcnkatamakhin states this was designed by his 
father Gov in da Dikfita and dedicated to his kina Haghnnitha 
Nayaka. Bat it is found that a similar vijjl wae already 
designed by Rama maty a some 70-SO yeias earlier and 
dod icated to his king Acy utarsjend i a, Soman a th a mention s 
(1609) the existence ot such a vifta during his tinaeh per¬ 
haps Gov in da Diksjita inaugurates technique of regarding 
ihe final pancama-st,in- as sounding r^ja. Such technique 
^ m vogue in karnataka music in the name of 

■madhyama iruil* in the performance of ragas such as 
jhanjufh panMgavarali etc, 

If the string.sounding s p’ in (he. iaddbamtla madhya- 
mda and Rag.hunlthameh Un£ is turned to L m x \ three 
new keyboa.ds wiih the acjordaimac s-m-sm T (suddha 

mela) t m r pm ; -s (madhyamela) and s-m r s m t (Ragh uuatha 
me La, madhyama sruti). These again have two varieties 
each viz, ekaraga add sarvai&ga. These six are rejected 
by Venkata makhin as possessing no aesthetic potential. 
However* Somanatha compiles the variety m^s-m v s from 
ano11 l c;■ $chooI of pcrfo s iners, 


10 (j) HRDAYANaRaVANA 

An alternative method of determing musical intervals 
through string-lengths ha t been mentioned above, besides 
the svayambhD-svara method. This is first described by 
Hfdayanarayaga in his H r dayaprakaAa (c f 1660), This wa s 
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in Gauhi in Madhya Pradesh. This yields slightly different 
tmeiviils occasionally, and wiU be briefly discussed here 
ecause it happened during Raghavendra tirtha’s life time 
and came to be integrated into the modern practice This 
mc'hoa K also discribed by Ahobala in his Sangila-pirijita 

W20)„ m a passage which has a literal correspondence 
vt ith iJic former. 

In this method, the speaking (or full, free) length of 
116 stdn S is ta ken as the various intervals are 

expressed as fractions of this. As a first step, the lengths 
required to generate the svavambhn notes nr, and p°are 
detived, The othsr intervals arc obtained as simple fract¬ 
ions of the lengths bounded by the pairs s-m, s-p, p-j Thus 
s is generated by the full free length (]), » by 1/2, m , by 

7. ’ pi ’ y 1 1/3 ‘ Then g t is generated at 1/2 sp, r } at 1/3 sp- 
The note d, is obtained ai 1/2 pi, d^ at 1/3 pg, an d n 2 a t 

' / E - Rl ,s ob,ainf!d a t 2/3 sr a S 3 at 1/2 sd 2 , n s at 2/3 d,f 
and rji; at 2/3 

■ihe feature of this method is approximation of the 
actual, precise string lengths required to generate the 

' 7 ,t ™ S nt>le5 U> - vield s:mpIc tatios, except for the svayam- 
hhn notes winch already bear simple numerical ratios 
Inevitably, the inletyals obtained in this method differ 

i Bh , y f ™ m 111 osc derived in Pythagorean method 
involving cyolto ascent by .last fifths or cyclic descent by 
fourths. These are compared in string lengths in 
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TABLE 5 


Note 

s 

*i 


U 



m a 

r 

dr 

i*i 

ISg 

n rs 

s 

FlmanUitya 
Hr daya 

3(5.0 

33.75 

32.0 

30.375 

28.44 

27.0 

25.284 

24.0 

22.782 

21,3 

20-25 co 

19-0 

18,0 

naraya pa 

36.0 

33.33 

32.0 

30.0 

23.5 

27.0 

25.0 

24.0 

22.0 

21.0 

20.0 

10,0 

18.0 


Ihc intervals derived in Use latter method (Hrdayanar&yana) are detailed in Table ti, 

* * 

TABLE 6 


nterval 

ratio 

frequency 

cents 

correspondence in Western music 

s 

1 

240 

0 

fundamental 


27 : 25 

259,2 

m 

greaL litnina 

gi 

9 : 8 

270 

204 

major tone 

Ss 

6 : 5 

288 

310 

just minor third 


24 : 19 

303.15789 

404 

mean of c^lkej major third and 
pythago] can third 

m i 

4 : 3 

320 

498 

Pythagorean (just) fourth 
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m 


P 

di 

36: 25 

3 : 2 

IS ; [j 

345,6 

■36D 

392.72727 ' 

632 

702 

853 

acute diminished fifth 
Pythagorean (just) fifth 
fourth of ncutial third 


12 : 7 
9: 5 

3 6 : 19 

4IJ.42857 

432 

454,73684 

933 

1018 

1106 

(355 cents) 

septiuial or super roajot sixth 

acute minor seventh 

mean of equal major seventh 

i 

2: i 

480 

1200 

and Pythagorean seventh octave 

It is thtiS'sreen s , 

While g„ is slightly flatter 

nij f p are identical; 
in the second method. 

a a is approximately equal, being very slightly sharper 
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X (k) RL'DRA VINA 

Of the several kinds of vi^a which were in vogue in 
India in the 15th-17th cent, the rndra vi$2 was highly 
favoured; its description is available in Somanatba and 
tkafltha. A 'cording to Somanatha its da^da consists of a 
liollow tube of uniform bore, 46 (indian) inches long, 6 in. 
in circtunferanee, made oi 1 faithless wood { (bam boo, 
k had Era or acacia catechu, red sandal) or bronze, 
(Siika^tha prescribes a length of 40 in. and admits 
a longer danda from an alternative school). At the 
6tEt inch from one end a hole is made horizontally for an 
immovable peg to which the strings are anchored. The 
peg has a thick head and tapers along the length. At a 
similar distance from tire other end another bole is made 
to hold a movable peg (6 in, long) with which the strings 
may tightened or loosened. One inch from the immovable 
peg is placed a merg 2 in. high and 4 in, wide, A gourd is 
INed below the meru to the underside of the dari^a. Another 
gourd is fixed 2$ in. di$;ant from it. (According Lo 
3,ikafltha the second is fixed to the underside of the 
datfLia in between the third and fourth fret, the movable 
peg is situated 4 in. from the end.) The bridge (kakubha) is 
of wood, 2 in. high and 4 In. square with a smooth upper 
surface to which are fixed with lae four smooth, curved 
thin plates (patrika) each a little higher than the precedent 
commencing from the side of the performer. Four strings 
arc stretched from the fixed peg Lo the movable peg over 
lire bridge and mcru. Two parallel wooden strips l! in L 
long arc fixed on the upper side of the da^a (pa^tiki) along 
its length to serve as base for the frets. The frets ate made 
oi the rib or cJawbone of an eagle, steel or bronze. They 
are fixed to the pauiU with a mixture of burnt cloth, brick 
powder, and oeeswux and have the same length as the 
width between the pattikas. Very thin bamboo libers arc 
inserted between.patnkl and suing to servo as jlva re. 
exciter (i? render the tone rich). 
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X (1) MODERN VINa KEYBOARD 

There is prevalent an erroneous belief that the modern 
vtni keyboard an karnataka music was inaugurated by 
Govinda Dih^ita; he doe< not describe any keyboard other 
than suddhamela, madhyamcla and Raghunatha mcla. 
As mentioned above, it is Tulaja who inaugurated the vin,^ 
in its modern form. The musical intervals which are now 
in collective usage in karnataka music are summarised in 
Table 7. 
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interval 


ratio 


TABLE 7 

frequency Cents interval 


■ 240 0 m a (iii) 

r *<') 25*243 252.84 SO (iv) 

(”) 1615 256 112 p 

("i) 2187:2048 256.28906 114 di (i) 

< iv ) 27:25 259 134 {HI 


*>(*) 16:? 266.66 182 {iii) 

< ji ) ft® 270 204 » 3 (i) 


Ea (i) 
0i> 

32:27 

6:5 

284,44 

288 

251 

316 

(ii) 

(iii) 

MO 

(ii) 

5 J 4 

24:19 

300 

305.15789 

3U 

404 

n & (a) 
(ii) 

(iii> 

81:64 

303,75 

408 

V* 0) 

m t 

4:3 

320 

m 

' (ii) 

m a (i) 

45; 32 

33 7.5 

590 

(iii) 

m 

64^35 

34133 

610 

t 
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ratio 

frequency 

cent* 

729 : 5(2 

341,71875 

612 

36:25 

345.6 

632 

3:2 

360 

702 

128:81 

370.259 

792 

8:5 

384 

814 

18:11 

392.7272 

853 

5:3 

400 , 

884 

27:16 

405 

906 

12:7 

411.42857 

933 

K>:9 

1 422.66 

996 

9:5 

432 

1018 

15 :8 

450 

1088 

36; 19 

454.73684 

3 106 

243,128 

455 265 

mo 

2; J 

430 

1200 
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These notes- should not be regarded as occurring in the 
exact frequency or cent values given in Table 7. In fact, 
in the whole range of karnataka music there are very few 
musical notes except s and p which may be characterised 
with a single pitch value. Nevertheless, when svaras occur 
in different melodic situations, affective contexts, with a 
special or characteristic appeal, 'as a shade or as an illusory 
note, even though they are in a dynamic flux, it would be 
necessary or convenient for purposes of characterisation or 
measurement to assume a midpoint or average of the 
moving note, ft is such value; which are given in Table 7, 

The interesting fact is that the intervals in Table 5 
comprehend those derived from both methods viz 
svayambha notes and string lengths, even though the values 
and the criteria of derivation aie different. It is further 
interesting that some intervals in this table are found in 
neither but are derived from yet another method viz, the 
consonance of (386 cents) and g ft -s (814 cents) besides 
those of s-mi (498 cents) and s-p (702 cents). Thus g s is 
also accepted as a svayambhu note in karnat-aka music since 
the 19th cent, Hence the keyboard is derived by a 
progression of triangular consonance; s-g ah s-mi, s-p, a 
method obliquely suggested by a 19th. cent, manusciipt 
work apocryphally entitled Naiada-Bharaia and claiming a 
namesake joint authorship. 

The modern intervals occurring in Tabic 5 may be' 
computed with s-gj, and s-p consonances thus ; 

i't (16.15; 256:243)- descend one p and one g 3 from s 
gi (10:9; 266.66:240)-descend 2 p from 5 and ascend one g 3 
g 2 (6:5, 288:240)-ascend one p from fundamental and 
descend one g 3 

nu (45:32;337,5:240)rascen.d 2p undone g s from fundamental; 

this yields the 45th harmonic, which is tedteed to the 

original octave. 
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m. 3 (64:15; 3403:740)-descend 2p and the none from s 
dc (8:5; 384:240}- descend one g a from 3 

11 1 (5:3;4Q0:240)-descend one p from § and then aseend oneg. : 

n 3 (243; 128; 455,265:240) a sc cad 5 p from fundamental and 
reduce to original octave. 

Finally, the functional relevance of the two streams of 
intervaliic derivation in Indian music as integrated into the 
present musical practice (see Table 5) may be examined in 
terms of the triangular consonances mentioned above. 
The results are summarised in Table 8. 
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TABLE S 


note 

s-P 

s-m r 


note 

s-p 

s-m i 

*Vi 

<J t'i 

— 

m r i 

m. 

s 

nj-i 

ii 

dr-ii 

m 3 di 


m B ’i 

— 

n»-i 

iii 

— 

JVta-iii 

— 

It 

— 

— 

Iv 

— 

m 2 -iv 

— 

tii 

— 

— 

Et4 

n t -i 

— 

mr* 

IV 

— 

— 

u 

n n-ii 

P 

m r 1 




g 2 4 

n*-S 

di-i 

P 




* ii 

iijtii 

d T -i i 

P 

V 

Kt-ii 

a 

S*'S 

%4 

n T .i 

— 

dr* 

Sri 

fi-i 

Ii 

ti s -Ii 

— 

— 

ii 

Si ii 

t t -ii 

iii 

n & 4ii 



iii 
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note 

sop 

s-mi 

8-S.j 

h t -1 

n T -i 

S*-i 

Sri 

— 

— 

ii 

gs-’iii 

Ei-ii 

— 

— 

n s -i 


Sad 

Sr-i 

— 




gadi 

*Vii 

ii 

— 

Si-ii 

Si-ii 

n 3 -i 

V" 

m 3 -i 

Sa-i 

— 

n s -ii 

ii 

— 

ii 

— 

Vz-ii 

iii 

m^lii 

Sfl-lii 

—» 


s 

s 
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Of these relationships, s-mt is the most abundant 
(20/28), s-p is abundant ( 1 8 -'28), s-g. t relatively few (12/28), 
Four intervals viz, m 2 -ii f iii* df-iii* n a -iiE do not have any 
consonances. Five intervals have no dominants (s-p) at all 
viz. r T -iii, iv ; m a -i T iv ; H a oi. Five of them have no 
subdominants (s-m T ); ivi, gri, g 3 di ■ m a -i \ r iv. Among 
these consonance-poor intervals* r t -iii, and m 6 -iii are 
contributed by Rs m3 maty a, while Hjdayanaiayci 11 a has 

given J'l-iv, g s -ii, m 3 -iv, di-iii-, Hi-iii- The others ate of 
recent origin, but possess consonance with other jnteivals 
not shown in Table 5 but used, though infrequently in our 
present music. Intervals 135:128, 128:81,, f2S;95, 27:20* 

25:18 are some illustrations of this. Such intervals as ajc 
naturally deficient in consonance are adapted through minor 
approximations and included in the keyboard. 

In enunciating an octave of 22 Gratis, Bharata and his 
followers had restricted consonance to specific note pairs 
which are at an interval of 8 or 12 s rut is, By 15th-17th. 
cent, the rule of consonance was generalised to include all 
note-pairs which are separated by these srul i-distances: 
This endowed the scale with greater balance and aesthetic 
potential. If this rule is followed it becomes difficult to 

accommodate and organise intervals with no consonances 
at all or oven without s-]> and s-m t consonances, in the 
scale. Even if at. first intervals are included because of 
their simple numerical ratio, or are exactly derivable 
through a mathematical scheme, they can be retained in 
musical practice through some degree of ratiocination and 
rationalisation viz. 1 complete absence of consonance ii 
consonance defect (i.e. the degree of departure from exact 
consonance) is beyond aural perception, iii occurrence as a 

shade of a given note during a melodic flux iv when a note 
which could be* but is not, a consonant can be tempered 
enough to serve as an ad hoe consonant. When such 

intervals lose empiiical trareadability* they ‘go to hcaven 1 - 
to bonow an expjession from the ancient masters. When 

they do, the vin^ keyboard moults and becomes efferves¬ 
ce tit Iv young again. 



XI references to music and. dance 

References to music and dance made bv the above 
va.spava saint singers may be mentioned in conclusion of 
tin presentation. Such references made by SripadaiSya 
nave been already discussed above. 1 

VyasarSya mentions Ttratburu (pp. 26, 100), Narada and 
the siddhas (p. 100) as (mythical) ancient exponents of 
muiio Tumburu and Narada have been discussed as ancient 
authorities m music by me elsewhere. 2 !* He mentions the 
tambiirr as drone accompaniment, (pp. 245). He describes 
the power of music; the deer listens immobile to the sound 
or the bell and is thus raptured by the hunter (pi 3ei.su 
VadtrSta also makes a similar reference in a song in hii bhra 
maragita.M" K m a's music ran melt even rocks (pp 94 97) 
cattle forgot grazing (p 99), the river Yamuna slowed doj 
m order hear to K m a>s flute the longei(pp. 97, 99), the trees 
weie honpilated with an abundance of buds ( 0 . 97 ) k,„, 

danced on the Govdrdhana hill such that there was’ a diffe 
rent foot work for each Mia, there was a different hand 
movement for each rasa, there was a different glance for 
each bhava (p. 84). This occasion was celebrated with 
music and dance both in the heaven and on the earth- 
song by kin paras in the heaven and cowherds on earth• 
dance by celest.al nymphs and cowherds, Narada’a viol 
c oWherd's kinnari, celestial duudulihi and cowherd’s muraia 

(p n a4 ) by Ran,blJ5 SUd o!tct <-P-Tas. !S W av a by cowherds 


224 Sathyanarayana, R„ Vipilaksaya-vimaUe, pp 296 
299; 306-30S 

225 idhmn, Niliiacika-hfdaya s comm, ^arfigad&ya, op. cir. 

"P’-i aZ I 

226 Vidiraj^ Biiramaiagita, cd. Guru Rao, Pivunlp 

inter alia, (pp. 14,15} J - 
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Music of Madhva Monks 


Vyasaraya’s view of music may be summarised thus ; 
mustc which is devoid of love and does not sing the glories 
ol Cl0j ,s not my > ic all (p, 40). Music and dance are for 
^«r ket0 G ° d £p ' 52 J ;music ™“s barikantha 


S: * !tlc son ** of VSdirija may be adapted for dance (e g 
4Sl LIE ’ 85} - He also refers to ancient (mythical) celestial 
and semiceJeslial exponents such as Mirada, Rambha 
urvaSi and Men aka (30), kinnaras and gandharvas (UE 58) 
2' pe, ouning both song (gtta) and dance (n^tya) (30) He 
holds that music originated from Krs ? a on earth listening 
io Whose music the trees bonipilated, all animals became 
3j! ' ^d* and annuals were lost in themselves, and the 
gods were delighted (70.!. There is an interesting reference 
lo an astaka song (eight-stanza song) which is probably the 
KmMjaka composed by Madhvaciirya (UE 20}, He men¬ 
tions several musical instruments : dundnbhi (dundume?) 
vnJaga (a version of m ga3 vara (30), tala (cymbals), iahkha 
conch), Laminate (tom tom), lamburi which are together 
ca lied me 1 u( me la - )pa h c a k a the ren owned gr oup five 

honorific musical installments (30, 69). Mela paheaka here 
means quintitte ensemble Le, a group of five musical instru¬ 
ment. He . also mentions paneamabSvadya, honorific 
insignia used in processions and pageantry of God or kings 
(.■4j-^ r Sarvavadya, simultaneous performance of all musical 
instruments, mainly percussive in temples is also mentio¬ 
ned,(U£2Qj, ihis ineludes-hh&rimauU(?) inauji ([ mauri> 
vridya (a form of nlgasvara), mauHmauli (?) and cakiavSdya’ 
m a song which does not enjoy the benefit of collative 
support. ihis passage is further interesting because these 


instruments are said to be performed 
(heirarchical order). 


in 


taratamya 


221 For various groups of pa Sea mailt vadya mentioned 
in inscriptions, vide Chidaaaada Murthyy M 1 

^ \ i: a ™ a sauaga la 11 1 S a msk r t i Adh yaya n ak a* 



References to Music and Dance 


v'gditaja makes an interesting musical mention - HaniI 
« , aid therein to have delighted God H " a 
l>'o,tgh ragas. Tim passage reads ; ragaga.a mZL 

KS°r^' word ‘ m5iaiir mas1 

Lent Th f ( 5,nS ® ° f '*»“> wi,h W&* tnstra- 

authority the T ? Wi theat he “ a wusicico logical 

_ x~- Yl c ’ CfI,d ’ a performer, Hantimiui or 

° r An Jaaeya is associated j D Jecencf mvrh an H s * . 

■ a «egcna, myth and textual 

, , 111 rau3 ^iogy in Tndia with both. This is discus 

1 “«e,« Hanamsn is a ver, i—ni 

(ie V occupying a htglt position (3rd tier i n ascending 

h ’ r ] ■ the he,larehical “der (Uratamya) of dvaita 

theology -* and is known MukhyaprS„. MadhvScirya i 

believed to be a „ mcarnation j n the series : Viyu-Mukhva 

praga.Hanumsn-Bliima-Madbvicatya. There is thus in 

o"dX^s: ntesrate a music icEend int ° the 


2_h Sathyanarayann, R.. op. pit m lee.301 
229 Raraachaiulra Rao, S. K„ op. oit. T0 I. 2. 


pp. 43^46 



Sojire additional i;: f : — ' 

Siting , he ab0 "r “ 0n Vfttan >™- gathered 
Jagaaruthadisa’s v rIIan , ma ***** ^ie. 

available in a critical edition 3 J es ,„ r - ib " Ve ' 15 now 

S,S COl!a[ i« Viz. fill! 4 Ta 4 X_ 0 ^ St ' tUtetI fl ° ra 

and Mo 27:* h cornices wj , h fl Vt T * Li 1, Gb 2 

niEe “"it* of Sloka-pada The -i t paIavi and has 
approx imat e ] y to the maiini'' v f tta ,*““^ OE >V 
th.; and other metrical „ ’ . . h tPProx.mation in 

Jamil etc.) Wed in lOiitical conn Laliila ^ a ’ mar* i hi, 

their written form and dis S pp e!1 ^ in’™ ’i i * PPik ' able on! ^ in 
appropriate adjustments. The Vf tM Presenfatio “s by 
S ! tton aiso ""veal more or lass uni L m ,n ,hij c ™Po¬ 
ng hr h and fifteenth i)liable and -\ - 11 cas!ltr a after the 

***** - the 

' '**■«»*». pp. 9-Vi, 63-70 ■ 

- JOJd. pp. J2, 6fi> 6? 

3 * 
PPr 16M&J ^ 1 7 e< * L JSagsralna, T,N 

4 TZ*4 m in'We'tl^-^s 0 ^ 14 *****»■ *K. 

Trim-, bellary ‘ Hailu mnn(i, a Kao 

felts " iiec,i0B of Smt. Lilavathi, ‘ 
GS 2 : MS. in the collection of rr a 
Mu „ Sr ’ OopaWasa, Bangalore ,,SlMm 

■ 2 ' ™^r typiSi Ja. a n ni(i , adS5ara K 

GEiru Rao, Pavanje- u r ^is a lir. cd u 

ta-gran theJaya, w „ pij , J2 " ai ^va s iddhan_ 



Vr tla na m a (A d d e ndu m) 


185 


Four of the six collativu sources ascribe the rags 
pharaju arid la la chitpu to the song, Futeresti^gly; one 
exemplar viz. Tii 4- prescribes the idga sarikarsbfcaratja 
after the first pada, but no tn la. if the Jailer is not a scribal 
eriot or transmissional lacuna, this would appear as a 
Irmrd to a rijgamalika (and plausibly raga-tala-mllikS) 

composition, indeed, it i> surprising that the compose] $ or 
performers of vfttan^ma in the past did not conceive of it as 
□. rUgamalika because a garland of rtigas offers an appro- 
piiatc t and excellent facility for the affective and aesthetic 
flux which the word content' inheres. 

Hejavanakatte Gsriyamma has composed a vrttanlma 
which is popalaily known as ‘plrijata'. 5 6 The critical 
edition of this text is based on two exemplars viz, 
B£ 41 and Na. 23, e It consists of 9 units of £lcka-pada, Its 
unique feature is the absence of pallavii The sources also 
lack ascription of r&ga and tala ; this may bo attributed to 
the fact that the composition being of a relatively unknown- 
unostentatious woman, it did not gain entry within the 
pei imeter of ; cla^i:aP music. The term iloka appears to 
have been applied in a loose or elastic sense in this song 
to mean a passage which is not set to la but is net a pio^c. 
The syllabic content vaiies from 12 to 15 per line within a 
iloka and does not conform to any metrical pattej n. The 
syllabic content in padas varies from 33 to 2(i per irate, thus 
being roughly double the shortest iloka line. Both sloka 
and pad a uniformly rhyme on the second syllable (except 


5 Giriyamma* Hclavanakatte-, Pariiita, No. 11, 
Hcltivanakn H e Ginyammana Hadugaliu cd. Indubair 
T. K. pp. 17*21 

6 Be 41; MS. in the collection of (the late) 
Or. D,R. Bene re, Dharwad 

Na 23:MS. in the collection of Sri Ka:aharidasa^ 
Stsrahkal 
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- i ’ 3[ 'd line in the first pada);the sloka lines also rhyme on. 
ihc last syllable (except the Jast line in si ok a 5, the variant 
l0] ^hioh offered by Be 41 is a better reading and obviate?; 
the ex option), t he line length in the padas suggests a 
middle m fast tempo in contrast to the slow 1 crnpo which is. 
appropriate for the si okas here. 

As indicated by tile title, this vfttanama narrates the 
^Loiy of the flower of the wish-granting celestial tree, 
paiijlta ^ is the second 7 * 9 of such trees Which arose 
hen tire milk ocean was chinned the milk ocean. 6 Kj-gjja 
stole it from paradise and planted it in the gaidcn s 
01 1-1 x - ConS011 Rukmi^i Satyabhlma, another consort of 
krsna becomes jealous and Krsiya conciliates her. 

■-H. 

In Giriyamma^s v r ttan-ona, the sage ttarada brings the 

parij<i ta flower l rcm paradise when K .rsna is in com t wj: h 
Rtrkrnim (hi. 1); Kfs^a presents it to Rtikmmi ; Satyabhsma 
hears of this, and is offended (pd. T), She bewail* 
kr$ija s love Jor Rukmjpi aiid hypodicy towards herself 
' si - 2f ^ pd. 2) ; but she suffers pangs of separation 
(pd. 3, 5,41,4) and condemns Nainda's mischief. She \$ 
jealous o 1 R u k rn l m ' & i. 5 ) anti e re£$es h e r anger bv word 
and deed (pd. 5), Krsna repents for neglecting Satyabhima- 
(sl. 6) and is diffident of facing her (pd. 6), seeks to meet 
her (41, 7, pd. 7); he has brought for her also the- piiijsta 
flower (sl, 8); she asks him angrily to return to Rukmipi 
(pd. 8. sl. 9): kr^na conciliates and consoles her ; he is 
restored to her love (pd.9) Like the v F t£an£mas of S.jpida- 
rsya and PurandaradSsa, this is also an antiphony between 


7 mantra, parijata, santana, kalpa and haricandana 

JiJ VySsa, MahabhSrata* Adhpaivan, 5, IS;, Suka 
Bli-gavata pur^gam, S.H.6 

9 Vyijsa, op, cit. S&blU'parvan, 5.57. 40, 41, S u ka t 
op. cit. 10.59 ; Harivarata, 2.64 



Vrttananm (Addendum) 


m 

Satyabhama and Kr&ga in short but effective phrases 
(units 7* S, 9). 

Finally, a vj-ttanama of Prasaona Vefikatad&sa may be 
noticed, 1,1 Its theme is the same as the fojegging and is 
called Satyabh&ml-vilisa also and pari ia£a psabandha. The 
author, whose signature occius in padya no. 44, Eras called 
it parijiita in a padya but a bo Natyabhiunn. vilfsa padya 
pada' in tire colophon. Its text is constituted frt m two 
collative sources viz. Be 41 and Na liu* Neither source 
prescribes a ilgapr tak, despite the fact that (he authol 
indicates in. the colophon that he intended it as mas car 
composition. It consists of 45 pieces. Of these, theic 
are 12 units each consisting of two Uokas followed by two 
padyas ■ the finale consists bf three padyas (49, 50* 51) in 
succession which are colophonic. The Uokas arc set In 
iardula-vikiidita metre, while the padyas are structured in 
/j/j. Bolls feloka and padya lines rhyme on their respective 
second syllable. 

10 Pra^anna Vc/ikt: Jidssa, Pirijata ptabandba, no. 202, 
Sri Pia^anna Venkata d&sara K'ftigalu, Haridasa 
Sahityam'-le No. JO, ed, Tndubai, T,K., Institute 
for Kannada Studies, University of Mysore* 
Mysore (under print) 

11 B£ 41; MS. in the collection of (the late) 

Dr. D R. Bcudre, Dhaiwad 
Na H; MS. in the collection of Sri Naraharidasa* 
Suratkal 
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R. Sathyanarayana is an internationally renowned authority on Indian Music and 
Dance and has published about 12.000 pages on these subjects He has received 
national and international awards, recognitions, honorific titles and degrees. He 
is broadbased in several Physical Science, Humanistic and indological disciplines 
and knows several languages. He has served as President, Director, Moderator 
etc , in numerous national and international seminars, conferences and workshop 
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Yoga, Tantra, Clinical Psychology. Acoustics at Indian and International Congresses 
etc.. He has frequently and widely Travelled abroad on Cultural missions. His 
life and work are described in many world Biographies, Professional Directories 
Who's - Who-s. 

Music of the Madhva Monks of Karnataka is a new kind of work in Indiar 
Musicology. It describes Musical and musicological contributions of five colossa 
pontiffs of Madhva faith : Sripadaraya, Vysaraya, Vadiraja, Vijayindra Tirtha aric 
Raghavendra Tirtha. This is the first time that these composers and the musica 
environment which inf luenced them and was in turn influenced by them art 
studied systematically. It brings to light many little known or unknown facts. 

The work examines critically all available songs of these composers in a historical 
perspective for characterstics, trends, evolution and structure. It also subjects 
both internal and critical’evidence available to a critical examination. The 
materials studied here are among the foundation on which Karnataka music was 
built and shaped. 


'MUSIC of the Madhva Monks of Karnataka is an influential work and will 
probably serve as a model for further research work in the field. 
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